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2 REFACE 


This bookis an English version of the author's Hindi, book 
entitled Bhartiya Shiksha Ki Samasyayen Aur Parikshan. The 
popularity of this Hindi work -has necessitated the publication 
of this English edition. 


With the establishment of democracy in our country, we 
are actively engaged in the reconstruction of our education along 
with other nation-building enterprises. fhe present volume in- 
tendsjto help those engaged in the reconstruction of our education 
to'understand better the problems they are tackling with. How- 
ever, it also analyses how the political, social, economic and 
technological upheavals have influenced the course of education 
jn our land. It is hoped that. this analysis will better enable us 
to understand how education has to be a mirror of society which 
it is supposed to serve. Evidently, in our reconstruction of edu- 
cation we have always to keep the needs of society in view. 


Besides, this book further aims to serve the needs of students 
of ‘educational problems and experiments in India’ in the B. A. 
(Education), L. T., B. T., B. Ed., and M.Ed. classes in our uni- 
versities. 

It is for the readers to judge how far the author has been suc- 
cessful in his undertaken endeavour. But if this humble attempt 
of the author stimulates them to think further in the surveyed 
areas herein, he will feel amply rewarded. 


Constructive suggestions for the improvement of this book 


DSuapoccinzed. 
January 1, 1965 ) 
Karma Bhumi, E 
Near New Railway Crossing, S. P. CHAUBE 
Lucknow-6. 5 
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CHAPTER | t 


SOCIAL EDUCATION : 


A majority of the Indian population is illiterate. The country 
since independence is trying to keep pace with other democratic 
countries of the world, but illiteracy has-all along been a. stumbl- 
ing block in our political, economic and social progress. A 
nation whose people cannot understand their responsibilities 
towards the society, and who fail to grasp the intricacies of political 
problems, hardly succeed in running the country on democratic 
lines. Democracy is a hoax in a country whose people swear 
by it, but fail to understand the principles governingit. It was 
on account of this factor that the leaders of the country ever since 
it attained freedom tried to spread social education in order to 
make the people politically, economically and socially strong. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

It has been universally recognised that democracy succeeds 
in a country where people understand its principles. This 
political wisdom can be attained only through education. Efforts 
in the sphere of adult education were started sometime back 
with the aim of spreading literacy, but learning the alphabets 
does not constitute education, although it is true that it helps in 
acquiring education. As long as the society dwells in ignorance 
and people continue to remain illiterate it becomes poorer and 
weaker because a handful of unscrupulous persons who are cunn- 
ing and wealthy wield political powers and exploit others. 


For simple adult education, some time should be devoted 
regularly, but for technical or industrial education sufficient time 
has to be provided for. Such subjects should be taught to adults 
which interest them. The aim of adult education is not fulfilled 
by merely imparting bookish knowledge nor is it fulfilled by 
implementing a scheme constituting a programme for learning 
attractive words and phrases giving expression to noble sentiments. 
In fact, the illiterate should be taught the basic principles of 
education in an attractive manner. This type of adult education 
has no time limit. The process should continue as longas the 
individual lives. In this way, when knowledge develops and interest 
is created, people will themselves make efforts to understand the 
atmosphere surrcunding them. 


In the sphere of adult education the fact that should con- 
stantly remain before us is that adult education does not mean 
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simply to enable some adult illiterates to put their signatures on 
paper, or by making some people learn the alphabets to solve 
some short-term problems. India, in fact, is surrounded with many 
social evils and for their eradication short term adult education 
programmes will not serve the purpose. The adult education 
should be such as to meet the requirements of various activities 
in the field of social welfare. An evaluation of the efforts made 
in this field since last so many years has shown that our efforts 
inthe past did not bear fruit. The result had been that the 
adults continued to be illiterate as before. 


Adult education-drive motivated by political reasons hardly 
succeeds. To ensure its success, the adult education movement 
should aim at developing an adult mentally and culturally. It 
should further aim to make the adult know his responsibilities as 
a citizen. Emphasis should be laid on vocational education. So 
far, good and adequate arrangements in the field of adult education 
has neither been made by the government nor by the social 
reformers. Unless the government steps in effectively, the future 
of adult education will remain in the dark. ` 


For producing cultured citizens, enlightened voters, effi- 
cient craftsmen and artisans, the state should provide adult 
education with programmes of cultural, physical, social and 
vocational training. Only this type of education will meet the 
demands of a good social education. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Good work in the sphere of adult education had been done 
jn advanced countries like U. S. S. R., Japan, Denmark, U.S.A., 
England, Germany, etc., while in India where the problem of 
adult education has been acute, adult education movement was 
started very late. In the countries where women of different 
professions learn three Rs provision is also made for further 
education in the subjects of their liking and their profession. 
Training is imparted .in various subjects relating to industry, 
commerce, literature, science, arts, etc. l'or persons who could 
not pursue interest in early days, centres of adult education, 
night schools, university extension-classes and continuation schools 


have been organised. 
As compared to some advanced nations, the condition of 


social education in our country is in a poor state. However, steps 
are being taken in this direction. A brief account of these steps 


taken in the country is given below. 
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Early Efforts 


India did not make any noteworthy progress in thé sphere 
of adult education during the first two decades of the 20th 
century. Only in the provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bengai 
some night schools were established, but the aims of adult 
education remained undefined in these institutions.” Arrange- 


* ments were also made in these schools to give some sort of educa- 


tion to boys who could not attend regular schools due to poverty. 
In the year 1909 the number of such institutions in Madras, Bengal 
and Bombay were 775, 1,082 and 107 respectively. The number 
decreased in the succeeding years. The people were given some 
rights by the foreign government in the year 1921 by virtue of 
which they entered the legislatures. The representatives of the 
people in the legislatures felt the necessity of adult education and 
they made efforis to draw the attention of the government to 
this important problem. Consequently some libraries were set up. 


From 1920 onwards education came in the hands of the 
people's representatives in the legislature. These representatives 
felt the need of adult education. Hence education made some 
progress in the provinces of Punjab, U. P., Bombay and Madras. 


_In the year 1927 there were as many as 5,604 schools for adult 


education in Madras, 1,519 in Bengal, 193 in Bombay and 3,784 
in Punjab. A statement of progress made in adult education from 
1922 as shown in the statement of the Education Ministry of the 
Government of India is given below: 


Tear Number of Students Number of Schools 
1922-23 17,776 . 630 
1923-24 40,883 1,528 
1924-25 61,961 2,372 
1925-26 85,371 3,206 
1926-27 98,414 3,784 


The pace of expansion of adult education went down since 
1929 due to economic conditions. Many centres of adult educa- 
tion had to be closed down. Political upheavals and sccial in- 
equalities also created obst: cles. Onlya few missionaries could 
continue their good work. 


Bombay as compared to other provinces made better progress 
till 1937. ‘Adult Education League’ of Poona and ‘Sewa Sadan’ 
‘Social League,’ and ‘Bombay City Literacy Centre’ of Bombay 
were some of the Jiberal organisations which kept on the work of 
adult education and through their selfless efforts nearly:143 insti- 
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tutions were established tillthe year 1932-33. "These institutions 
had about 5,660 students and adults on their rolls. By 1937 the 
number of schools and students went up to 180 and 6,229 respect- 
ively. Libraries were also established at Baroda and Travancore 
but the progress slowed down by the end of the year 1937. 


In the majority of provinces, with the comingin of the 
popular ministries in accordance with the Government of India 
Act, 1935, the people's representatives raised the voice for the ex- 
pansion of adult education. The governments in provinces also 
felt the need of educated citizens who could understand the res- 
ponsibilities of citizenship so that they might prove helpful in the 
implementation of various welfare plans. With Government 
and public co-operation the adult education programme gathered 
momentum and the work continued with greater vigour. 


The then rulers having realised the importance ofadult 
education made efforts. While laying down the curricula of adult 
education its sphere was extended from ordinary literacy to social 
education and beside making provision of books for educational 
purposes other equipments like magic lantern, pamphlets and 
cinema-shows were also arranged. 


PROGRESS OF ADULT EDUCATICN IN VARIOUS PROVINCES 


In 1939-40 the adult education programme took a new turn. 
A movement was launched in every province which aimed that 
every literate person should make an illiterate literate. 


Uttar Pradesh 


The adult education department was established in: this 
rovince in the year 1930. This department continued its 
activities. With the coming in of the Congress Ministry in the 
year 1937 the programme of adult education was pursued with 
renewed vigour. Night schools were opened in a large number. 
New literacy centres, libraries and reading-rooms were established 
anda decision was made to observe every year a ‘literacy day’ 
and a ‘literacy week,’ On the occasion of the first ‘literacy day 
as many as 768 libraries and 2,600 reading-rooms were opened in 
the villages of U. P. Forty libraries were also set up for women 
in 1940. In the year 1941-42 272 more libraries were opened. 
In this very year 50 women welfare centres in Faizabad district 
were given a grant of Rs. 500 each and the government published 
books on such subjects as Hindi, Urdu, Geography, History, 
Arithmetic and arts for the use of adults. 
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The Punjab 


The Punjab Government sanctioned a grant of Rs. 28,800 
in their first plan towards the literacy movement. With this 
money new schools were set up and aid was given to the exist- 
ing institutions. Their number at that time was 201. The 
‘learn and make other learn movement spread vigorously in 
the Punjab. 


Bihar 


In Bihar under the leadership of Dr. Syed Mahmood 
some volunteers launched the ‘make your home literate? movement 
in high spirit as a result of which nearly 24,289 adults were made 
literate during 1941-42. For this very purpose the ‘Provincial 
Public Education Committee’ was appointed. The most outstand- 
ing feature of the Bihar movement was that it continued even 
during the war years and every year nearly two lakh men were 
made literate. During 1942-43 nearly 1,11,000 adults passed 
the post-literacy test. This work was taken up with new zeal 
when the Congress ministry again took over the reins of the 
government in 1946. 


Orissa 


No noteworthy progress in this sphere was made in Orissa. 
Only 425 adult literacy centres were opened during 1940-41 where 


8,147 adults received education. i 


Bengal 


Adult education in Bengal was under the Rural Recon- 
struction Department. In its curriculum subjects like animal 
husbandry, agriculture, hygiene, co-operation and others con- 
nected with village life were included and every subject was kept 
under the officer-incharge connected with it. In this way adult 
education made rapid strides amongst the farmers in Bengal. 


Assam 


In the province of Assam adult education department was 
set up under the charge of Public Literacy Officer. Under the 
direction of this officer nearly 1200 study centres were established ^ 
in Assam. During 1941 a post-adult education programme was 
implemented for those who had learned the ordinary alphabets. 
Books and newspapérs suited to their standard were published and 
reading-rooms catering to their taste were organised. 
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Bombay 


The Bombay Government established à Provincial Edu- 
cation Board in 1927. The Government introduced the system 
of liberal grants for this work. The first Congress Ministry did 
praiseworthy work in the sphere of adult education. A sum 
of Rs. 50,000 was granted in 1942-43 for rural areas. In 1945 
the government opened adult education centres at selected 
places and decided to spend Rs. 9,400 yearly on a centre. The 
target for each centre was to educate one thousand persons every 
year. An ‘Adult Education Committee’ was also established in 
Bombay city. Good progress was recorded in the city through 
this committee. | T 


Native States i 


In the Mysore State the ‘‘Mysore State Literacy Council” 
did commendable work. The Mysore University also did good 
work, Some progress was made in the sphere of adult education 
in Sind and some other states. Nearly 4,050 adult education 
centres were opened in the Jammu and Kashmir State and about 
28,000 persons came out of these centres as literate Literacy 
as compared to that in British India was higher in percentage in 
Baroda and Travancore States. In the hilly areas and backward 
tribes literacy efforts were greatly concentrated. 


After the attainment of freedom the leaders of the country 
having realised the importance of education and in the light of 
experience gained from the adult education movements during 
1921-47 made efforts to raise resources to solve difficulties and 
problems that arose during these years. Suflicient literature was 
produced and a new system of teaching this particular literature 
was evolved. By then everybody had realised it fully that the 
education of adults was necessary for country’s welfare so that 
the people might understand the various plans prepared for the 
uplift of the society and co-operate in implementing them. This 
aim could,not be realised by simple literacy only and higher 
education upto some extent was necessary for adults. The. 
adult education was, therefore, patterned on the, ideal of social 
education. 


PATTERN OF 50C IAL EDUCATION IN INDEPENDENT INDIA 


The nation after independence considered the illiteracy of the 
masses as a Curse. That country is considered .backward whose 
people are illiterate. Illiterate citizens cannot realise the impor- 
tance of their vote and as such they fail to understand the signifi- 
cance of democracy. It was because of this fact that the Indian 
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leaders, besides developing the entire sphere of education for 
children also tried to educate the adults so that they might*live like 
worthy citizens ofa free nation. In the absence of such education 
India was bound to lose its position in the eyes of other free 
nations. With this end in view the Government of India divided 
the programme of social education in the following parts: — 


(1) Making the illiterate persons literate. 


(2) To produce literary personalities in order to fill up the 
gap of literary education. j 


(3) To develop consciousness in adults, towards their rights 
as citizens. 


As indicated above, adult education is now termed as social 
education. In this education emphasis is given on the production 
of educated and literary persons and making citizens conscious 
of their rights, responsibilities and duties towards society and 
the country. As such stress is laid on the following subjects in 
particular:—- ; 


(1) Knowledge of the rights and duties as a citizen, and 
working of democracy. à 


(2) Acquiring a knowledge of the history and geography 
of the country as well as of the various cultures of the 
past and the present. 


(3) A knowledge of the individual and collective hygiene 
and basic principles of maintaining health. 


(4) Provision of such education which may help an adult 
to raise his financial status. 


(5) Knowledge of the principles of co-existence (the entire 
world is a family) and world ethics besides tolerance 
and accommodation of other’s views. 


(6) Educating the higher emotions and thinking through 
the constructive approach of arts, music, literature, 
dance and other such things. 


In order to implement the above programme a 12 item-plan 
was chalked out as below and accepted on May 31st, 1948. 


1. The village school will become the centre of education, 
social work, sports and entertainment for the entire 
village. 

9. Separate time will be allotted for the education of 
persons of different age groups. 
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3. Some days of the week will be allotted to women and 
girls. 


4. Film shows, magic lantern, gramophone, projector and 
loudspeakers will be provided at least once a week. 


5. Radios will be provided to schools and special program- 
mes will be arranged in larger numbers for school- 


going boys. 
6. Popular dramas with a social and public bias will be 
staged. Awards will be given to good performances. 


7. National and folk songs will be arranged. 


8. Handicrafts and training in other industries will be 
provided keeping in view the local requirements. 


9. Lectures will be organised with the belp of health, 
agriculture and labour department on the subjects of 
social health and community hygiene, agriculture, 
cottage industries and co operation. 


10. For developing political consciousness in the rural 
population series of lectures by eminent scholars and 
statesmen will be arranged. Arrangements for staging 
film shows from time to time will be made with the 
help of Information and Broadcasting Department. 
In order to make the programme of social education 
practical help will be taken of the public organisation 
having faith in such constructive works. 


11. Mass sports will be organised from time to time. 


12. Arrangement for timely exhibitions and fairs will also be 
made. 


In order to implement the above sche 
states’ Education Ministers was called in ORE todo, and 4 
was decided that 50 per cent of adults in the age group of 12 years 
to 50 years should be made educated in three years. Work could 
not be done according to the decision of this conference. The 
reason was the financial difficulties. The Central Government in 
order to remove the financial handicap gave the provinces help 
amounting to rupees one lakh during the year 1949-50. Ina few 
states some progress was made. The Government of India consti- 
tuted a committee under the chairmanship of Sri M. L. Saxena for 
drawing up a programme for educating in the rays? five years 
people in the age group of 12 to 40 years. It'was decided that 
the expenses incurred in implementing the decisions of this 
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committee would be met in a ratio of 50:50 by the state govern- 
ments and the central government. ^ 


Whatever progress Was achieved under this scheme in the 
sphere of social education is mentioned below. 


In 1951, that is, during the first year, adult education centres 
were opened at Delhi and nearby areas. In the villages of Delhi 
Province 60 centres were established, and for running them in 
accordance with the adult education system as many as 62 
teachers were trained. 


In Madras State the State Government established six rural 
colleges under the Citizen Education Scheme in 1949-50 and 100 
citizenship schools were set up under the adult education expan- 
sion programme. Training centres were opened for the training 
of teachers in Tamil, Telegu, Kannari and Malayalam languages. 


'This scheme made good progress in the labour colonies of 
Bombay. Nearly 80 densely populated rural areas were selected 
for the experiment of social education. The Bombay city itself 
made good progress in the field of adult education. Adult 
education expansion officers were appointed in the rural and 
urban areas on area basis and every officer was charged with 
the responsibility of educating 1000 adults. Labour welfare 
centres were opened at Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Khandesh and 
Hubli for the expansion of social education among the labourers. 


The Government hit upon 2 special method for popularis- 
ing the adult education and generating enthusiasm for it in 
Madhya Pradesh and Berar. 451 adult education camps were 
opened in 1948-49 wherein 41,274 men and 20,924 women were 
educated in several subjects. The government in order to create 
interest in adult education announced to give rupees two to every 
man and rupees five to every woman who expanded adult 
education. The government also gave an allowance of rupees 
five to teachers in rural areas, besides giving them a pay of Rs. 20 
per month. The government in order to further popularise this 
literacy programme distributed 1000 radio-sets to rural schools. 


The U. P. Government undertook the programme of adult 


education with great enthusiasm during the First Five Year Plan. 
A separate department was opened for this particular purpose. 
Adult education institutions were set up in large numbers in 


1938.49 in which 49,392 persons received education. As many 
for women alone. The number 


as 62 instituti re opened n 
institutions were OPPP o 909 in 1951-52. In July, 1952 


of adult education schools We : 
3,600 reading-rooms for men; 435 for women, besides 1,518 adult 
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libraries were opened. From 1948 to 1952 about 1,75,000 books 
were distributed and 13,50,000 persons were made literate in 
War. , 


The programme of adult education was implemented with 
great enthusiasm after 1947 in the states of Bengal, Hyderabad, 
Rajasthan and Jammu and Kashmir. The Government of India 
established an education centre for blind persons in Dehradun 
where a number of blind persons get education. 'The govern- 
ment also took steps for the education of deaf, dumb and physi- 
cally handicapped persons. 


The Government of India adopted the U. N. E. S. C. O. 
system with some modifications and started ad.lt education 
centres. These adult education centres are functioning vigorousty 
in refugee colonies. The scheme has three main objects: (1) 
literacy, (2) citizenship, and (3) development of thoughts through 
the help of audio-visual shows. 


The adult will be made literate according to the programme 
given below: 


(a) Ability to write his own name besides the name of his 
relations, villages, Tehsils (sub-divisions) and districts. 
To enable them to write ordinary letters of daily life. 


(b) Ability to read and understand the contents ofsimple 
books and newspapers. 


(c) Ability to count upto 100 and write these figures; to do 
simple addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion; to understand various types of measurements and 
weights ; and to determine the values of coins. 


For the other two objects of the scheme, i. e., citizenship 
and audio-visual aids, drama, sports, music, dance, radio, cinema, 
celebrations, fans, newspapers etc., arc to be organised for 
spreading this type of general education. 


This programme was to ‘be implemented throughout the 
country by opening camps in every district. To implement the 
above programme the M. P. Government has made a scheme for 
opening four camps in every Tehsil (sub-division of a district) 
where volunteers will impart education to adults. Every such 
volunteer is required to possess the knowledge upto class VII 


atleast. He is also expected to be above the age of 16 years, ° 


A director is there to supervise the work of these volunteers, 
This camp will work for five weeks at one place and move to 
another. Such camps have proved successful in M. P. 
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Having realised the utility of such camps other states in the 
country, too, are implementing this programme. It is contem- 
plated to raise the duration of these camps to eight or eleven 
weeks as five weeks, time is not considered enough for this purpose. 
The college and university students and teachers are also being 
»ncouraged to devote some of their time in these camps as 
volunteer-teachers. 


Community development and other expansion programmes 
are being implemented in every part of the country since 1952 
under the First Five Year Plan. Social education has been given 
priority in these development programmes. Under these schemes 
provision of ample facilities has been made for the all-round 
"development of the necessities of life and arrangements have been 
made for the development of knowledge, political sense, citizen- 
ship, sports and entertainment, hygiene and cleanliness etc. 
Experiments have been made on these subjects in the pilot- 
projects and for further developments these have been included 
in various schemes in the light of experience gained from the 
working of pilot-projects. However, it may be said on the basis 
of the report! of the progress of the Five Year Plan that these. 
schemes have not so far completely succeeded in their objects. 


The outline of the social education as included in the First 
Five Year Plan was organisation of social centres, opening of 
Janta? colleges, organisation of study circles in villages for the 
expansion of education, introduction of intensive library service, 
preparation of useful literature for adults and its distribution etc. 


Social Centres 


To provide education and facilities for social development 
to rural people public cultural-cum-welfare centres will be 
established and, these will be known as social centres. Their 
sphere of activity will be much wider as compared to that of 
the present education centres. The common meeting place of 
the village, local school or the Panchayatghar would be given 
the shape of such centres. 


Intensive Libraries 


Intensive libraries for rural people will be established at 
-the social centres but where such centres do not exist the libraries 
will be housed either in the local school or at the meeting room. 
Vine Se ote 
1. Progress Report, 1953-54 page 246. 
2. Public. 
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They may even be opened in the Panchayatghar or in the house 
of a respectable man of the village. Books relating to civics, 
religion, agriculture, industries, co-operation, industrial or com. 
mercial practices, health, hygiene and domestic science will be 
kept in the libraries, 


Janta! College 


For producing trained workers for villages it is proposed to 
establish Janta Colleges. Workers trained in these colleges will 
work in these social centres. Public service, co-operation and 
co-existence will be the guiding principles for these workers. 
These trained men will work in the social centres as the local 
leaders. These Janta Colleges, unlike the other col eges, will 
train youths of both sexes to act as leaders of the rural workers 
in the sphere of cultural, social, educational and other activities 
of public welfare. 


The Government of India held a seven days’ conference at 
Mysore in February, 1956 in order to prepare a curriculum for 
these colleges. The conference made the following recommenda- 
tions to the Government :— 


1. The Janta Colleges should be patterned on old Ashram? 
type schools where students and teachers may live toge- 
ther. The colleges should possess agricultural land near 
them. 


2. The supervision of these colleges should be given to 
well-organised and well-managed public organisations. 
Where such non-official bodies may not exist the Govern- 
ment itself will take the responsibility of running these 
colleges. 


3. Sufficient grants and help should be extended by the 
government to run these colleges. 


4. Only those in the age group of 15 to 40 years should be 
, admitted to these colleges and separate colleges should 
exist for men and women. : 


Literature in Hindi and many other languages is being 
produced to suit adults. The Central Government have so far 
published more than 200 books in various languages. Maktab 
Jamia, an institution in Delhi, has taken the responsibility of 
producing such literature which suits children. In order to 


1. People's. " 
2. The forest school of ancient India. 


'leader's attention V 
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encourage the production of this type of literature the Gentral 
Government every year gives 15 awards-of Rs. 500 each to deserv- 


ing writers. E 


Similarly awards are also given to persons contributing 
people's literature. A committee consisting of cxperts in litera- 
ture has been formed to examine the literature for giving awards. 


Summary 


The percentage of literacy in India is very small After independence the 
ent to this problem and realising the importance of education in 
a democracy the people's. representatives chalked out a number of schemes for cradi- 
cating illiteracy. In the first phase the illiterate adults were educated. Arrange- 
ments were made for their education in the subjects of their interest. Adults educa- 
tion centres were set up in villages and financial assistance was given to. them. People 
inspired by service motives rendered valuable help. The government opened a new 
department to deal with this problem. Education camps on the pattern of UNESCO 
education camps were opened by the Government of India. Social centres, intensive 
libraries and Janta Colleges were established under the Five Year Plan. F 


CHAPTER 2 


PROBLEMS OF WOMEN EDUCATION 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The foreign rule in India, and particularly the Muslim rule, 
had adversely affected the growth of Indian womanhood as a 
result of which they fell a prey to various conservative traditions 
and in the end found themselves confined to the narrow four- 
walls of the home. The last hundred years of the British rule 
in India are important from the point of view of women’s pro- 
gress. The credit for bringing the Indian women out of their 
narrow precincts goes particularly to the foreign missionaries who 
rendered valuable service by setting up educational institutions 
for women. The first educational institution for’ women was 
established in the country in the year 1849 by Mr. D. W. 
- Bethune, the then legal adviser to the Government of India. He 
donated a major part of his earning to this work and thus 
encouraged others to contribute towards this noble cause. 
Gradually different missionaries opened institutions for women 
education. By 1851 nearly 371 educational institutions had been 
opened in India of which 86 were résidential institutions. In 
this way during the first half of the 19th century, that is, prior to 
the revolution of 1857, facilities for the education of as many as 
11,193 girls existed in the country. 


After the revolution in 1857 the pace of education expan- 
sion slowed down and no remarkable progress was made. In 
the year 1882, having realised the need of women's education 
the Government of India started giving grants to women’s edu- 
cational institutions on the basis of the recommendations of 
Education Commission. This step gave strength to women 
edücational institutions and more new schools came into existence. 
In this way the number of women's institutions and girl students 
roseto 6,107 and 4,47,470, respectively, by the beginning of the 
20th century. These institutions, besides primary schools, in- 
cluded 467 secondary schools and 12 colleges. The first 15 or 16 
years of the 20th century are particularly important from the 
point of view of women's education. In 1904 Mrs. Annie Besant 
established the great institution named Central Hindu Girls 
School at Varanasi and in 1916 the first women’s College, namely, 
the Lady Hardinge Medical College, was ópened. Both the 
Government and the public showed keen interest in women's 
education. The public started sending girls.to schools and the 


ry 


© 
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Government extended financial help to girls’ schools, scholarships 
and facilities for transport. With the opening of government 
girls’ schools, inspectresses for them were also appointed.* In 
this way till the First World War (approximately till 1917) 
there were 18,827 girls institutions with 12,30,419 girls on their - 
rolls. Of these, besides primary schools, there were 689 secondary 
schools, 12 colleges and four commercial schools. 


After the First World War and till the attainment of freedom 
there was a revolution in the sphere of women education. .Mah- 
atma Gandhi and other leaders and some prominent women 
organisations continued to agitate for more and more education 
and freedom to women. Their efforts produced good results 
and at the time of independence as many as 32,14,860 girls 
were receiving education in the undivided India. Of these, 
16,284 were reading in the ordinary colleges while 40,843 were 
studying in industrial and other colleges. Thus it is clear that 
the pace of progress of women education remained satisfactory 
and the number of school-going girls increased three-fold ‘during 


: thirty years. 


After the attainment of freedom the expansion of women’s 
education became an important national responsibility. The 
government made consistent efforts to discharge its duty and the 
public, too, showed keen interest in giving education to girls., 
This created a favourable atmosphere for the expansion of women’s 
education. At the beginning of the First Five Year Plan 
16,951 educational institutions were imparting education to 35,50, 
503 girls. During the First Five Year Plan the increase in the 
girl students in higher classes was comparatively more than 
those in the primary or secondary schools. Vocational and 
other specialised institutions also made some progress. Com- 
paratively more girls opted these subjects. The statistics reveal 
that by the end of the First Five Year Plan 26,425 institutions 
were imparting education to nearly ten million girls. In view 
ofthe progress made during the First Plan further good results 
were expected in the Second and Third Plans. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WOMEN EDUCATION 


Although since "independence.some progress has been made in 
the field of women’s education, but we cannot be satisfied with this 
progress, as much has yet to be achieved. Many instances have been 
witnessed which prove that women will not lag behind men in any 
activity. The Indian women at present are much behind as com- 
pared to their counterparts in America, Russia and Europe. Much 
of the responsibility for this state of backwardness rests on the 
society. The only way to remove this social evil is to encourage 


\ 
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women education so that they may realise their responsibility and 
make efforts to regain their proper place in the society. Despite 
sho~tcomings and difficult conditions the present education has 
produced some Indian women who are far ahead as compared 
to women in many other highly advanced countries. It shows 
that what is needed for the progress of Indian women is education 
and through its help they can achieve their lost position in the 
society. . 


The Education Commission has stressed the need of women 
education at all stages. The Radhakrishnan Commission in 
its reports has laid particular emphasis on women’s education 
and has observed that Indian women can work like men in all 
spheres. Various scientific and psychological experiments have 
proved that men and women can do almost the same equal 
work in many spheres. The cause of backwardness of Indian 
women lies in the defects of the Indian society and its conservative 
outlook. As such, the society has to be purged of these evils 
and reformed early. A large section of the Indian society con- 
siders the home to be the only field of women’s activities. Some 
people hold the view that unemployment will increase if women 
education spreads. All these views are misleading. For the 
national development along with women’s education the old 
values of society will have to be changed. It is also necessary 
to change the present system of women’s education and make 


it more fruitful. 
WOMEN EDUCATION AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


According to the constitution the development of women’s 
education is the Central Government's responsibility. But being a 
part of general education it is the State Governments which are 
really responsible for proper educational arrangements. Like 
other parts of the education the Government also is connected 
with the expansion, progress, inspection and financial help of the 
women’s education. In the early years of women’s education 
the Education Department carried out all these functions through 
the local educational officers. This system of administration 
continued even after the appointment of inspectresses of schools. 
In states the supervision and administration of women institutions 
are carried on by the Director of Education with the help and: 
advice of the Deputy Director of Education (Women). Regional 
inspectresses of schools and Inspectresses of schools have been 
appointed for the various educational regions and districts. But 
the number of women officers is insufficient and, moreover, 
due to double control the work is not being carried on efficiently. 
This administration hardly reaches the girls schools in rural 


areas. 
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Provision for proper management, supervision, advice and gui- 
dance of schools should be made by the Government for the deve- 
lopment of women’s education. The Government of India appoint- 
ed in 1958 a national women’s education committee and on the 
basis of its recommendations established a national women’s 
education council for the study of problems related to women’s 
education and proper guidance. Hopes have risen high with 
the setting up of this council. According to the recommendations 
of this council the questions of setting up of a separate unit 
of women’s education in the state education departments, 
appointment of a Joint Director of Education for women and 
the establishment of an advisory council on women’s education 
are under the consideration of the State Government. At the 
Government of India level, the step to establish a separate unit 
for women’s education is also under the consideration of the 


Central Government. 


Higher Education for Women 


Some progress has been reported during the First Five Year 
Plan in the field of higher education for women. The number of 
students which was 14,754 prior to the Plan went upto 34,856. 
While satisfaction may be expressed on this achievement, but it 
cannot be called enough as this number is only one percentage of 
the total strength of women in that age group. More progress is' 
expected during the Second and Third Plan periods. In future 
more subjects of women's interest will have to be included in the 
curriculum of women's higher education for the sake of expansion 
of women's education At present colleges teaching domestic 
science, music, dance and other vocations comparatively attract 
more students. More such institutions for women are needed 


in the country. 


Secondary Education for Women 


More success has been comparatively acheived in the field of 
secondary education. With the opening of new schools the number 
of girl students has gone up. Whereas before the implementation 
ofthe First Plan the number of schools and girl students was 
2,863 and 9,08,775, respectively. Itrose to 3,920 and 13,40,071 
respectively at the end of the Plan. The percentage of girls. in 
this age group also rose from 29 per cent to 40 per cent. But even 
in this age group the conservative thinking of the society obstruct- 
ed the growth of education. Only 3 per cent of the girls in the age 
group of 14 to 17 years could receive education. The progress 
at the end of the Third.Plan is also expected to be in proportion 
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to the past progress. For the future development of women’s 
education changes in the subjects along with changes in the 
social outlook are necessary. The new curriculum should include 
subjects of women’s interest and liking. 


Arrangements for Women Education 


The growth of women education on different higher levels 
depends on more and more development of education at the pri- 
mary stage. Setting up of different targets for boys and girls under 
the compulsory education at primary stage as envisaged in the 
First Plan was not quite adequate. The statistics available after 
the end of the First Plan reveal that out of 39,276 villages and 
1,083 towns selected for compulsory primary education only 8,959 
villages and 284 towns could introduce compulsory primary educa- 
tion for boys only. Some of the reasons could be social ones. 
But it is a national need to place boys and girls on the same 
educational par. During the Plan period the number of girls 
getting education at primary stage continued to increase. Where- 
as 25 per cent of girls in the age group of 6 to 11 years were receiv- 
ing education before the First Plan, the percentage increased 
to over 33% at the end of the First Plan and the percentage 
was likely to go upto 40 per cent at the end of the Second Plan. 
The progress in the recent years may be regarded as satisfactory. 
But the main hurdle in women’s education is the conser- 
vative outlook due to which the percentage of girls gradually 
goes down as their age advances and by the time they reach class 
V the percentage comes down to 30 of the total girls getting 
education in the first few ‘classes. 


Vocational, Specialised and Adult Education for Women 


It has been observed that now women are taking more interest 
in vocational subjects than ever before. The desire of economic 
independence and of earning money appears to be in the back- 
ground of this growing liking for vocational education. Even in 
grown-up women there is a liking for utilitarian and social 
education. All this indicates a social awakening and this oppor- 
tunity should be utilised for providing.facilities for more and 
more vocational education. Although girl students are found 
almost in all vocational training, but mostly they are found taking 
training in the teaching profession. After the profession of teaching 
comes the subjects of fine arts, nursing and medical education. 
Despite many facilities extended during the Second Plan for 
training in the art of teaching, many women could not avail 
of these facilities due to difficulties of admission. In future 
schools of vocational and special subjects should be opened in 
large numbers. It is desirable to extend the facilities of subjects 
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of social and domestic interest to the grown up women in rural and 
urban areas. Women are;showing more and more interest in 
trainings related to community development and social services. 
Many government institutions in India are giving this type of 
training. With the help of this type of training facilities, the 
social status of women may be raised. 


Main Problems of Women Education 


In the present progressive age itis desirable that men and 
women hold the same status in society. A new awakening is 
developing in the women of Western countries. They are proving as 
efficient as men in various fields of activities. Those Indian women 
who got opportunity for their development are not lagging behind 
in any way when compared with their counterparts in other highly 
advanced nations of the world. It is evident that Indian women 
simply need an opportunity to develop themselves and broaden 
theiroutlook. But while making efforts to bring our women at par 
with the Western women we should not sacrifice our culture and 
heritage. Indian culture and traditions differ from the Western 
ones and possess something of their own which is unique and not 
found in any other culture. 2 


The system of women’s education, its curriculum and pro- 
gramme are the same as prescribed for men’s education. The 
progress so far achieved clearly shows that still greater success 
can be attained if the subjects of study are changed to suit the 
taste and temperament of women and prove useful to them. The 
women education has some of its own problems at each stage and 
their solution is very necessary. 


No guardian should have any objection’ to co-education at 
the primary stage. Even then, for adopting an education system 
suited to women's need more and more girls’ schools should be 
opened in the country and particularly in rural areas: 


Difficulties may arise in co-education at the secondary stage, 
because many guardians will not consider it proper that adolescent 
boys and girls should sit and read together. As such, separate 
education of boys and girls is a social necessity. Many guardians 
are found to be indifferent towards the education of their 
adolescent girls. There is also a section of people who despite 
their desire to educate their girls do not think it proper to send 
them to schools for certain traditions. The ideas of such persons 
Should be changed: Besides, such arrangements should be made 
as to enable these girls to receive education at their homes and 
appear in examinatioris, Women who due to some or the other 
reason cannot get education and those housewives who want to 
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earn a living or supplement their income through education will 
also derive benefit by such arrangements. 


Educational facilities need expansion in the sphere of higher 
and vocational education, too. The strength of various 
services is increasing and opportunity exists for the absorp- 
tion of more and more women in these services. There are a 
number of government and non-government services for which 
only women are found suitable. According to the targets fixed 
under the national development plans a large number of women’s 
services are needed. 


A large number of trained lady teachers will be required 
for the expansion of women’s education. Trained lady teachers’ 
services will also be required in vocational training. For meet- 
ing this huge demand of trained lady teachers institutions provid- 
ing higher education and training should be established early. 
It is also to be noted that lady teachers have been found to be 
more suitable than the male teachers in teaching boys and girls 
of tender age. It is also because lady teachers’ handling of boys 
and girls of tender age is more sympathetic and it suits their 
naturaltemperament. The result is that in the nursery and 
primary schools the demand of lady teachers has gone up. Neces- 
sary arrangements should, therefore, be made to provide more 
facilities for trained lady teachers for this particular job. 


x» “` Reasonable pay and facilities should, therefore, be provided 

to attract more educated women to the profession of teaching. 
Proper residential arrangements should be made for women 
teachers iri ‘rural areas so that they may not remain indifferent 
towards the education of girls reading in rural areas. Adult 
women may easily be employed to teach in rural areas after they 
have been educated and trained for the job. Besides, earning 
money, education will help women to discharge their duties 
towards the family, society and the country in a more efficient 
manner. 


Summary 


Historical Background. The foreign missionaries started to help the cause 
of women education in India from the early 19th century. The development period 
of women education during the British period may be divided into three parts : 
1851 to 1881, 1882 to 1917 and 1918 to 1947- Despite special efforts the pace of the 
progress has remained slow. Since independence there has been a considerable 
increase in the pace, but even then much more efforts are needed. 


The Importance of Women Education. The object of women education is 
to achieve literacy and the social development of women. While making efforts to 
raise the standard of Indian women to that of women in other advanced countries we 
should have to pattern their'education in such a way that they do not develop contempt 
towards our cultural traditions and heriage. 
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Women Education and Administration. Although according to our Indian 
constitution the education of women is the national liability, yet in actual practice the 
State Governments look after it. In the states a number of women educational officers 
like the Additional Deputy Director Education (Woman). Regional Inspectresses 
and Inspectresses of Schools have been appointed. = 


Arrangements For Women Education. Expansion at the primary stage will 
pave the way for expansion at higher stages. In 1950, 1956 and 1961 the percentage 
of girl students in primary classes was 25, 33 and 40, respectively. But the percentage 
of girls who reached class V was only 30 of the number that joined the school in the 
beginning classes. At the secondary stage the number of girls and schools in 1956 
Was 13,40,071 and 3,920, respectively, but the percentage of those in the 14 to 17 
years age group was only 3 percent. At the higher stage of education much develop- 
ment has not taken place. There is a shortage of subjects suiting the taste and tem- ^ 
perament of women. Proper vocational training facilities as well as facilities related 

' to adult education need expansion. 


Main Problems of Women Education. The system of education and curri- 
culum of Women’s education should differ from men’s education. Arrangements 
of private education should be made for those young women and grown up ones who 
due to some reasons cannot go to schools, Special arrangements should be made 
and facilities should be given for training in teaching profession in view of the fact 
that lady teachers have proved more suitable for teaching young children. 


S.C.E R.T., West Bengal 
Date 2. Fae peta eae 
Aco. No ASAP... n 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Present University Education 


In the absence of adequate facilities for the development of 
primary: and secondry education, the education at the univer- 
sity, too, could not develop much. At the time of achieving in- 
dependence (1947-48) the number of students pursuing higher 
studies was about 1,80,000, according to available ' statistics. In 
view of the huge population of the country this figure of students 
can never be ‘considered satisfactory. The national government, 
after independence has provided facilities for higher education. 
But the difficulties experienced by students in seeking admission to 
universities indicate that the progress has not been satisfactory. 


Since independence the national government is making 
efforts to provide more facilities to higher education along with 
education at other levels. During the post independence era 
many new colleges and universities have been set up and 
grants are sanctioned for admitting more students. As the result 
of these efforts the number of students has risen to about six and a 
quarter lakhs within a period of ten years, i.e. upto 1958. Al- 
though this progress is not much, yet in view of financial difficul- 
ties satisfaction may be expressed over it. But during this period 
the desire to get higher education has become so strong amongst 
students that it has become a problem for the nation as to how 
to make provision for every one who desires to pursue higher 
education: 


Due to inability to admit all students in the univer- 
sities the practice of granting affiliation to colleges has been 
revived. Prior to independence, during the early period of 
development of higher education there were some colleges affiliated 
to universities. But later on this practice was given up by many 
of the universities and only Agra and a few other universities foll- 
owed this practice. The system of granting affiliation had to be 
revived for the expansion of education and even the Govern- 
ment administered universities have also been permitted to grant 
affiliation to colleges falling within a certain area of the univer- 
sity campus. 

Besides the system of affiliated colleges, another scheme for 
establishing unitary universities has been implemented. Such 
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universities are being established in bigger cities. With the 
establishment of such universities whereas on the one hand’ 
proper educational atmosphere, extra curricular activities, better 
character building, closer relationship between the teacher and 
the taught will develop, on the other hand there is a likelihood 
that other bigger colleges in the vicinity will suffer. As such, 
while establishing these unitary universities it will be desirable to 
turn big colleges themselves into such universities so that its 
establishment may not adversely affect other colleges. 


In view of the present great demand and the development of 
secondary education facilities for higher education wil! have to 
be extended in the immediate future. It is proposed to either 
affiliate 1500 colleges or give them the shape of unitary univer- 
sities. 


According to the recommendations of Rural Higher Edu- 
cation Committee, the proposal to turn some rural institutions 
into rural universities is also under the consideration of the 
government. In such cities where a number of colleges are run- 
ning successfully, ithas been proposed to establish federal univer- 
sities. Some universities like the Agriculture Universities, Rudra- 
pur, Sanskrit University, Varanasi, Sanskrit University, Mithila 
Engineering University, Roorkee, Agricultural Research Ins- 
titute, Delhi and others have been established for pursuing the 
study of specialised subjects. It is envisaged to establish some 
such more universities in the near future. For this purpose 
places like Ahmedabad, Tatanagar ahd Sewagram have been 
considered suitable. . 


University Education Aad Administration 


The majority of the people support the view that universities 
should enjoy autonomy in their internal matters. To-day the view 
is expressed that uncalled for interference is made by the Central 
and State Governments in matters concerning universities. Some 
vice-chancellors and educationists have voiced their opposition 
for making Governors the Chancellors of universities. Opposition 
is also voiced against some government provisions like making the - 
mother language as medium of education, publication of books, 
three years’ degree courses on the basis of basic education. 
Government action taken at the time of indiscipline and disorder 
insome university campus has also been criticised on the ground 
that political pressure increases in the universities by such 
actions. All these lead toa misunderstanding on the subject of 
university autonomy. 


It is a recognised fact that the basis of education in 
universities is independent teaching, guidance, study, thinking etc. 
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In the absence of freedom of thought healthy education system 
cannot survive. But some disorder created due to autonomy in uni- 
versities indicate lack of experience in good administration and 
management of affairs, In the absence of proper control sectari- 
anism, mob mentality and conspiracies grow and the standard of 
education gradually goes down. 


On the other hand, if the universities are under the state 
administration rigidity enters in its organisation. The university 
authorities have to seek guidance and obey government orders 
and directives. They have to carry out these orders in the spirit 
of the letter and the government orders do not generally take 
into consideration their effect on any rule or constitution of the 
university. By a critical study of pros and cons of the Government 
interference we draw the conclusion that it is desirable to have 
government’s hold only to a certain limit. 


According to the Indian Constitution the university educa- 
tion is the responsibility of the State Government, but in India 
Government relations with the university are not like those in 
other foreign countries like U. S. A., Britain and other European 
countries where either they are fully independent or completely 
under the control of the Government. Finance is:the main prob- 
lem of a university and it receives economic help from the govern- 
ment in the shape of grants. The other main aspect is the framing 
of rules, regulations and defining of the rights and privileges. 
This is done by the government. Sanctioning of grants and 
framing of policies is the right of legislature. In fact, it is the 
legislature that sanctions the opening of a new university. The 
university enjoys autonomy on all other matters. 


According to the Constitution the responsibility of the 
Centre in the sphere of higher education is only to bring a 
uniformity in the standard of education, encourage and develop 
research work, and arrange for technical and specialized educa- 
tion. Besides a few other national scientific and technical 
institutions, the universities of Delhi, Varanasi, Aligarh, Osmania 
(Hyderabad) and Viswa Bharati are under the direct control 
of the Central Government. In special circumstances the 
Central Government has to co-operate and share the responsibili- 
ties of State Governments towards the university expenditure. 
Due to primary and secondary education and some other integ- 
rated schemes the State Governments often find it difficult to 
meet their financial commitments. The Central Government, 
therefore, from time to time extends financial help to State 
Governments. Under these circumstances the implementation 
of schemes relating to higher education becomes doubtful. 'The 
setting up of University Grants Commission and Radhakrishnan 
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Commission are its important examples. The Central Govern- 
ment does not want to take the rights of the State Governments. 
The Central Government is always making efforts to promote 
Co-operation between universities and national laboratories, 
extend special facilities conducting scientific surveys and imple- 
ment national policies etc. 


The Economic Set-up In Universities 


The main source of income of an university or college is the 
tuition fees and donations, but the heads of expenditure are so many 
that the income in many institutions hardly covers half of the ex- 
penditure. The income from donations is never known in advance. 
As a result, the financial position of higher institutions is always 
a matter of constant worry. They cannot run efficiently without 
the help of the government. With the expansion of higher edu- 
cation and the increase in the number of institutions the govern- 
ment grants have also gradually increased. According to the statis- 
tics of University Grants Commission the amount of money given 
as help to institutions has also rapidly increased. In 1954-55 this 
amount was Rs. 178 lakhs, it increased to Rs. 266 lakhs in 1955- 
56 and swelled to Rs. 341 lakhs in the year 1956-57. On the 
other hand, despite the increasing number of students, the income 
of higher institutions has proportionately gone down. In 1954- 
55 the income was Rs. 3,182 lakhs and in 1955-56 it was only 
3,782 lakhs. 


The Radhakrishnan Commission after the study of econo- 
mic conditions of various institutions suggested that the aid given 
by government should be utilized only in certain items, like the 
pay of teachers, study leave, fund and pension, expansion 
of educational implements, buildings, hostels, libraries, laborato- 
ries, scholarships, vocational and technical training, etc. The 
Government is considering the question of the implementation 
of these proposals. During the last few years grants were given 
for some of the items mentioned above and also for three years’ 
degree course and for extension programmes. The Government 
policy of sanctioning grants and aids needs some changes in 
order to effect some reforms in the set-up of higher institutions. 
The institutions should be informed about the amount of grant 
at the beginning of the session so that they may prepare their 
budgets accordingly. While sanctioning grants provision should 
also be made for casual and unforeseen expenditure along with 
the permanent heads of expenditure. Besides, for settling the 
financial disputes of private institutions a definite outline should 
be indicated to the managing body and in the case of a 
university a non-official independent judicial committee should 


be constituted. 
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Problems of Admission 


Today itis with difficulty that students get admission in uni- 
versities or affiliated colleges. A number of students do not get 
admission and are disappointed. Not only their future plans are 
disturbed, but the money that they had spent on their pre-univer- 
sity education is also wasted. This is a national waste. With the 
expansion of primary and secondary education and the implementa- 
tion of three years’ degree course the problem of admission will 
further become acute in the near future. To meet this situation 
attention will have to be paid to certain other things, besides the 
expansion of universities and their number. Among these the most 
important factor that needs attention is the policy of admission 
in the universities. In the present-day arrangements instances are 
found when students of ordinary calibre get admission while 
studious and deserving ones do not succeed in getting admitted 
to universities. The reason is not the partiality shown by univer- 
sity authorities but the system of different priorities in various 
universities. As such one admission policy is needed for bringing 
uniformity in the matter of admissions. Some people also feel that 
in view of the present needs and circumstances of the country it is 
neither possible nor desirable to extend the facility of university 
education to each and every student who completes secondary 
education. All these are complicated problems. After all, the 
salvation or welfare of the country does not lie in producing huge 
number of graduates and post-graduates. University education 
should be open to only those individuals who are determined to 
achieve the goal of their life through the medium of higher educa- 
tion and who have a taste, liking and opportunity for further 
advancement in the field of education. It would be a waste of 
educational potential to provide higher education to every onc. 
The statistics available after the completion of the First Five’ Year 
Plan revealed that 2.07 lakhs and 0.93 lakhs students appeared 
in the Art and Science subjects, respectively. In that very year 
the number ofstudents appearing in B. A. and B. Sc. was 1.02 
lakhs and of those appearing in vocational subjects was 0.48 
lakhs. Some people are of the view that these statistics from the 
national utility point of view prove that this large number of 
students did not prove of much utility to the nation Therefore 
they feel that only a limited percentage of students achieving 
success at the secondary stage should be allowed to get university 
education. 


System of Education 


The falling standard of education in various universities at 
present is causing great anxiety. The administration, educa- 
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tionists and others concerned with education are making efforts to 
check the deterioration. Many proposals have been put forward 
to check this evil by commissions and conferences of vice- 
chancellors.. They have thrown light on the causes of this deteri- 
oration in standard. According to many surveys the main cause 
of this evil is the lack of interest shown by the teachers in teaching 
work. However, the cause is many-sided. These days teachers 
have to take more classes. Man's power of doing work has a 
limit and teachers can only prepare themselves for teaching to 
a certain extent. Assuch, by increasing the working hours or 
the number of classes the standard of teaching naturally goes 
down. 


Another factor responsible for the fall of the standard of 
education zelates to the emoluments of the teachers. The status 
and emoluments of a teacher do not compare favourably with 
those of other equivalent posts. As such good teachers after 
accepting the teacher'sjob in the beginning try for a better job 
elsewhere and as soon as they get government or other jobs they 
leave the teaching profession. They, therefore, during their stay 
in the schools do not show much interest in their work. Thus 
many teachers leave the job and enter other more remunerative 
professions. . 


The third cause relates to training. The appointment of 
students coming straight after completing their studies in the 
university as teachers is also responsible for the low standard of 
education. . Although it is only at pre university stages that 
demand for trained teachers is made, but trained and experienced 
teachers will prove of much value to universities also. It will 
be better if, at first, university teachers are appointed as research 
assistants and made to do research work, or such persons are 
selected as teachers who are working as research assistants. It 
will also be better if a degree or research experience of a definite 
period is fixed, asa pre-condition for appointment on the teaching 
staff of a university. 


Removal of other shortcomings will also prove helpful in 
taising the standard of education. The teaching hours and the 
number of classes should reasonably be reduced, pay scales should 
be raised and facilities and opportunities for further studies, should 
be provided. Financial help during study leave or ordinary 
leave, maintenance of funds, and assistance for higher studies and . 
research work should also be given to teachers. 


Courses of Study in Universities 


A change in national values is natural after attainment of 
freedom and education is the only proper medium of bringing the 


i . 
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people into a particular set-up. It is desirable to bring a change in 
the cóurses of study in the universities in view of the changed needs 
and conditions of the country. Some changes have, of course, 
taken place during the last few years but much still remains to be 
achieved. In ordinary universities and particularly in affiliated 
colleges, the choice of subjects is limited. Students can only offer 
some subjects from a particular group. The result is that the 
students do not get an opportunity to offer subjects of their interest 
and as such they fail to show their full merit. The other thing that 
has been experienced is that there is no proper scrutiny system to 
examine the relative efficiency ofa student in a particular subject. 
As such in the absence of proper guidance the standard of their 
success goes down. A system of proper scrutiny is essential in 
vocational subjects so that with the help of proper guidance the 
students may achieve greater successin life when they pursue 
that vocation for earning their living. 


In the higher education the facility for opting a particular 
subject must exist as a matter of principle. Another benefit that 
may accrue asa result of this policy is that the strength of stu- 
dents into different classes and subjects remains at proper level. 
Side by side the courses of study need to be modernised. In the 
course of study prescribed in the institutions of such advanced 
countries as U. S. A. and England, efforts are being made to 
include some subjects of modern utility like social sciences, natural 
sciences etc., as compulsory subjects. Useful portion of various 
subject can be sorted out and taught as one or two separate sub- 
jects. In our country’s universities such subjects should be inclu- 
ded in the courses of study and taught compulsorily. Some 
periods in a week should beallotted for the study of such subjects. 
A new course of study has been introduced through the three 
years’ degree course scheme which is being implemented in some 
universities. Others will also implement it as soon as proper 
arrangements for financial aid is made. 


Examination System 

Various criticisms have been levelled against the present- 
day system of examination in universities. It is a fact that 
as long as passing the examination remains the criterion of 
education the standard of education will not go up, but the 
problem is how to bring reforms in the prevailing system of 
examination. It is not possible to effect revolutionary changes 
in a system of examination of sucha long, standing. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission after examining the various aspects 
of the present system has suggested a number of tests in place of a 
final examination after two or three years. The Commission hat 
also suggested that records of the progress of the student shoul 
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be prepared on the basis of fortnightly or monthly tests and the 
percentage of marks obtained in these tests should be included 
in the annual examination results. It has been further suggested 
that records should be maintained of the class work for whicha 
fixed number of marks should be allotted. These marks should be 
included in the marks sheet of the annual examination. Besides 
much care should be exercised in the selection of the examiners and 
an examining body should be constituted for supervising the activi- 
ties and programmes connected with the examinations. This body 
should also furction as a consultative committee on matters con- 
nected with examinations. These recommendations should be im- 
plemented in various manners according to needs and circum- 
stances. Some of these recommendations have been implemented in 
universities. For the examination, questions should be framed on 
some pattern of essays, but side by side efforts should also be 
made to see that they relate to teaching work in the classes as well. 
It will be more reasonable to assess the result of external examina- 
tions successalong with the success of fortnightly and monthly 
tests and the work done inthe class and tutorial classes. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission recommended that among various re- 
forms in university education priority should be given to improv- 
ing the method of examinations. This proposal is really sound 
and intelligent. But it is not enough only to implement the re- 
commendations of this Commission. In fact, the Government 
should conduct surveys and prepare outlines for other necessary 


changes. 
Medium of Instruction of University Education 


Among the various problems of university education the 
problem of medium of instruction is an important one. The 
Kunzru Committee appointed by the Gommission to examine this 
question had recommended that the national language or some 
other Indian language should be made the medium of instruction 
in place of English. But keeping in view the importance and 
utility of the English language it was also proposed that the study 
of English should be made compulsory in some other form in 
graduate classes or it may be adopted in the three years degree 
course. Although this proposal has not met with success due to 
certain circumstances, but it is still under the consideration of the 
government. Despite the recommendation of the Radhakrishnan 
Commission as well as the psychological soundness of the proposal 
of making the regional language the medium of instruction, the 
question has so.far remained controversial. The supporters of 
English language argue that in view of the wide popularity and 
suitability of English»in learning technical and scientific subjects, 
it is not proper to replace English as medium of instruction on the 
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ground that it happens to be a foreign language. But psychologi- 
cally it is more correct to have the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction, because it is easier for a student to under- 
stand his mother tongue. It is desirable both in the national and 
in the individual interest that the mother tongue should be made 
the medium of university education. i 


Duration of Degree Courses 


Another problem is the fixation of duration of a degree course. 
The time limit arbitrarily fixed for a particular course cannot be 
regarded as suitable for all. Every student will complete a 
definite course in different periods according to his capability, but 
the time-limit lowers the standard of a less brilliant student. 
Adequate time must be given to a student according to his capa- 
city to complete the full course. One of the present day demands 
is to make suitable arrangements for those students who cannot 
bear the educational expenses and have to take part-time jobs to 
earn money for paying expenses. The duration of course in 
the case of such students must be comparatively longer. Such 
courses have also to be opened. Courses of study adopted beyond 
the fixed time limit are more convenient for part-time education. 


Social Service 


The development of social service and its utility is another 
important aspect of university education. The practice of social 
service is considered a part of a graduate course in some Western 
countries and every student has to perform social service for a 
definite period duringa year compulsorily. Such programmes 
develop in a student qualities of citizenship, and social responsibi- 
lities. For this programme the media of lectures, statements, 
drama, exhibition and entertainment, etc. are adopted. Such 
social programmes are very much needed in India. Through 
them the work of spreading knowledge in backward areas may 
easily be done. A five-crore-rupees-scheme on the above pattern 
is under the consideration of Government for employing about 
90,000 students in social programme for some months in the Third 
Five Year Plan when provision of money is made. Under this 
scheme programmes of national and social service should be made 
compulsory for students of degree classes. ; 


Economy and Adult Education 


Another major problem is that.of financial economy and adult 
education. The university education is every day going expensive 
at present. In this respect the American system is worth adopting. 
In America nominal tuition fee is charged from the local student 
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in government universities and colleges. Provision of adult educa- 
tion exists for those who are not in a position to pay this nominal 
fee even. Universities in that country even help such students to 
get part-time jobs. Such a system is needed in India also. In our 
country five to fifteen per cent of students are given government 
scholarship in some form or the other. Even then many stud- 
ents desiring higher education fail to meet educational expen- 
ses. Facilities for adult education should be provided to youths 
and adults engaged in some kind of profession, besides reducing 
the tuition fee in universities. 


Colleges Affiliated With Universities 


In colleges affiliated with a university some additional pro- 
visions have to be made, besides those required in the university. 
It is well known that the conditions in an affiliated college arc 
not the same which ordinarily exist in an university. In these 
colleges generally even those facilities do not exist which are 
very common ina university. All those facilities that’ exist and 
are available in universities should also be made available in 
affiliated colleges. The conditions relatively differ in affiliat- 
ed colleges when most of them are away from the university. 
Tt is not necessary that the course of study suiting the university 
should equally suit its affiliated college. The local needs 
of two different places will differ. The universities should, there- 
fore, duly consider the conditions of their affiliated colleges. It 
is desirable that the representatives of the affiliated college are 
consulted while prescribing courses of study for the university 
and its affiliated colleges. This will reasonably reflect the 
local -conditions and needs of an affiliated college and give 
due representation and recognition to their views and require- 
ments. = 


Research Work in Universities 


Since the attainment of freedom facilities for research work 
are progressively being increased in the universities. Increase 
in the facilities of research work in higher educational institutions 
represents the rising tempo of education in general. The Radha- 
krishnan Commission in the recommendations laid strong 
the development of research work and asa result 
from the government the research 
work made rapid progress, yet the progress. so far made in this 
sphere cannot „be claimed to be adequate. It needs still greater 
progress in order to fulfil the targets of the plan. Some difficul- 
ties are also being experienced in this work. Interest in research 
work has not yet developed to a reasonable extent in students 


emphasis on j 
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and teachers. The facilities for research work, laboratories, 
libraries and workshops are not adequate in many institutions 
due to want of funds. The universities are not getting enough 
co-operation from the industries, commerce, agriculture and other 
departments of the Government. The number of scholarships 
and grants is not enough. In order to create interest for research 
work in teachers provisions for leave, salary, service etc., should 
be made. Research experience should be made compulsory for 
teachers. 


Summary 


Present Day University Education. Facilities for highe: education have 
increased since the attainment of freedom. But the development is not suf^zient, 
According to educational development in pilot projects nearly 1500 universities and 
degrce colleges should be established in the country. For acquiring vocational skill 
and proficiency it is desirable to have rural universities in the rural areas. 

, University Education and Administration. According to the Constitution 
universities are State responsibility but the States in actual practice only frame their 
management rules and give financial help. Except in extraordinary situations, the 
universities mostly enjoy autonomy. The Central Government gives help for tech- 
nical and vocational education only. 


. Finances. Donations and tuition fees are the only two sources of income of 
universities. For meeting the remaining expenditures government gives grants which 
sometimes go upto 50 per cent of the total expenditures. The Central Government 
also gives financial help for its schemes. Even then the economic condition of many 
institutions is precarious and their income in proportion to the number of students 
is going down. 


Admissions. Admission is a problem to-day and threatens to remain as such 
in future also. According to the national nced a reasonable system should be adopt- 
ed and only deserving and a limited number of students who are keen and who desire 
technical and vocational education should be allowed to seek admission for higher 
education. - 


Teaching System. Reforms shoud be introduced for checking the fall in 
the standard of education. Some arrangements should be made for teachers in order 
to enable them to take initiative in research work and increase their professional 
skill. 


Courses of Study. Reforms are badly needed in the courses of study prescribed 
in universities, but so far nothing definite has been done in this direction. It is felt 
that general education, natural science, and social science should be made compulsory 
subjects. Variety ia courses of study, opportunity of reasonable choice for choosing 
subjects, provision of constructive and useful subjects are some of the important 
aspects of education for which provision must be made. 


System of Examination. It needs thorough overhauling, but it is not practice) 

to do so instantly. It is necessary to give due weightage to the results of fortnightly 
‘and monthly tests, besides class work for determining the success or failure ofa student 
in addition to only one annual examination. It will be better to set objective gues 
tions, besides essay type questions in an examination. The government should after 

` proper survey and examination decide about the changes. 


o» 
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Medium, Duration of Course, Social Service and Adult Education. In 
view of the utility of Englis: language it should he made compulsory in the degree 
Classes. xe limit for various degree courses is unpsychological and it harms students. 
By changing the time even those youngmen who are engaged in other spheres will 
get an opportunity to educate themselves. Social service programmes should be in- 
cluded in higher education in order to make it of more utility to the society. The 
Central Government has a Rs. 5 crore scheme in the Third Five Year Plan for employ- 
ing 90,000 students for spreading knowledge in backward arcas. In order to remove 
the shortcomings of the present-day expensive education reduction in tuition fees, 
increase in scholarships and stipends and introduction of adult educational programmes 


should be undertaken. 


Affiliation and Research. Besides providing same facilities to the affiliated 
college which exist in the university, cíTorts should be made. to prescribe courses of 
study according to the local needs. For providing impetus to research work, research 
scholarships should be increased and more facilities should he provided to teachers for 


doing research work. 


CHAPTER 4 
PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Present Secondary Education 


Education after primary stage and prior to the university level 
is regarded as secondary education The present system of educa- 
tion which originated in pre-independence era is a conservative 
one It has divided the secondary education into many parts, 
which have been known as vernacular, middle, matriculation, 
entrance, high shool, intermediate etc. A relative study of the 
educational systems current in other advanced countries reveals 
that broadly speaking there are only three divisions of education 
namely the primary, secondary and higher education. The scope 
of each of these divisions differs in foreign countries. Generally the 
primary stage lasts upto class VIII and higher education (university 
education) starts from class XII or XIII. In this way the three 
or four years of education between classes IX and XII is called 
secondary education. 


During the foreign rule in the country enough importance 
was not attached to education and the government classified 
education from classes one to five as primary and from 13th 
class and above as higher education. The classes between the 
two came to be known as secondary education. With some 
changes the secondary stage was further sub-divided. According- 
ly, the first three years’ programme (from classes VI to VIII) 
was known as junior secondary, the next two years as higher 
secondary and the last two years as intermediate education. 
According to the latest step the intermediate education has been 
included in secondary education. But this step has not been 
given a final shape because a large number of students leave 
studies after high school and many schools have been recognised 
upto high school because of the lack of students. The Central 
Government since sometimes back has been trying to include 
class XII within university education so that the duration of secon- 
dary education may be reduced to three years, but so far no 
appreciable progress has been made in this direction. 


Objects of Secondary Education 


The secondary education is sure to be affected by the free 
rimary compulsory education. Accordingly, the number of 
students in secondary classes is bound to go up and the 
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main object of secondary education at present is to make 
available more facilities relating to secondary education. The 
number of students in secondary classes is fifteen times more 
than what was in the beginning of the century. But with the 
fulfilment of the object of compulsory primary education the 
number of students in secondary classes will increase so 
much that the present institutions will not be able to admit 
Majority of these students. The number of secondary institutions 
even at present is not adequate and students face difficulty in 
getting admission. In view of the forthcoming increase in the 
number of students, efforts should be started right from now to 
open more and more secondary schools. 


In majority of advanced countries various vocational train- 
ings start at the secondary stage of education. The relative 
utility of the present secondary education is self-evident and 
it can be experienced at the time of selection for a government 
or non-government post. A large number of young men after 
finishing secondary education are found running for jobs, 
which cannot be created in proportion to the students passing 
the secondary classes. The present-day education has developed 
in the young boys an apathy towards their hereditary profession. 
They are neither inclined nor develop an ability to pursue 
their family vocations. Consequently, an acute problem has 
arisen in the country in the shape of unemployment of educated 
youths. In the present atmosphere the secondary education 
should be in accordance with the needs ofthe people and also 
useful for the vocations. As such reforms are needed in the 
education system and this reformed system besides fulfilling 
the vocational needs should also help in the intellectual, physical 
and moral development of students. 


Organisation of Secondary Education 


In order to bring the educational system nearer to the require- 
ments of the people and their vocations the Government of India 
in consultation with some of the educationists have evolved a new 
pattern of education called the Basic education system. According 
toit upto secondary stage there will be two divisions namely, 
junior basic and higher basic. The ordinary seven or eight years’ 
duration programme from class VI to class XII of the secondary 
stage will be reduced to six years programme and three years 
highersecondary course. In this connection it was also decided 
that this system would be implemented gradually and in the 
first stage one or two schools would be set up in. the larger towns 
and cities of the country. In the absence of students at the 
higher basic stege and till the opening of sufficient higher basic 
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schools the student passing the junior basic course may get 
admission in higher secondary schools. The gradual introduction 
of this system will take place after the implementation of 
three years’ course at higher secondary stage and three years’ 
. course at the degree stage of education. 


It is not easy to implement early the scheme of three years’ 
higher secondary or three years’ degree course, because there 
are many difficulties in converting the present courses in secon- 
dary schools and universities. It is because of this that the 
scheme of basic education has so far not been implemented. It 
isa problem to reduce eight years secondary course into six 
years. According to the recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission efforts are being made at present to 
change secondary stage into higher secondary stage, to introduce 
three years’ course and to introduce compulsory basic education 
at the lowest secondary stage.According to this, classes VI to VIII 
and classes IX to XI will be junior secondary classes and 
higher secondary classes respectively. 


Organisation of Special Institutions 


It will be necessary to bring about changes in the shape 
and constitution ofthe present institutions in order to convert 
secondary education system into the basic onc. In accordance 
with the recommendations of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, the Government of India had made schemes to convert 
the secondary schools into higher secondary schools, make them 
multi-purpose schools and establish new multipurpose and higher 
secondary schools. Another scheme has also been prepared to 
establish and increase the number of such secondary schools 
in rural areas that relate to agriculture and village atmosphere. 
The Secondary Education Commission and the Ministry of 
Education have also felt the importance of single purpose schools. 
In some countries, like England, more importance is attached 
to single purpose schools as compared to multi-purpose schools. 
Some reality is also found in the background of this ideology. 
Absence of specialised education is generally found in multipurpose 
schools. There is also some difficulty in getting efficient teachers 
for multi-purpose schools, because ordinarily such teachers are 
not found who have specialised training in more than one subject. 
Because of difference in subjects, unity of thought is also absent 
in the students and the school atmosphere is less social as com- 

ared to other common schools. The pace of progress also does 
not gather momentum because of undefined aim of education. It 
is because of these reasons that more preference is sometimes 
given to single purpose institutions so far as subjects like literature. 
commerce, and engineering, etc., are concerned. 
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» The provision of agricultural and village industry schools 
is of great value to India. About seventy per cent of the people 
live in villages in India, but the statistics reveal that the progress 
of schools teaching subjects of rural importance had been very 
slow. Provision of only 84 institutions for imparting education 
on subjects like agriculture, cottage industries, animal husbandry 
and horticulture could be made in the First Five Year Plan. 
This effort for a predominantly agricultural country like India 
is far from satisfactory. Indifference in the rural areas towards 
these subjects cannot be appreciated. Establishment of institutions 
teaching these subjects is highly required in pilot projects. The 
provision of junior basic education at the junior secondary stage 
will be beneficial from the above point of view. 


Multi-purpose Schools 


The Secondary Education Commission has in the present 
circumstances recommended the establishment of multi-purpose 
schools. Some practical difficulties were faced in opening such 
schools during the First Five Year Plan. It is an expensive 
set-up, because for a multi-purpose school a big building, 
different kinds of laboratories and workshops, adequate fertile 
land for agriculture, a rich library and other educational 
facilities are needed. Butin view of the poor finances of the 
country these institutions cannot be expected to be set up at 
different places in the country. It is not easy to arrange for 
the study of three or more vocational subjects in one i 
There is a shortage of adequately trained teachers in VEMM 
and technical subjects. The other difficulty is that for a 
teaching of different subjects separate sections have to be open ee 
according to the subjects. As such it is necessary that su cien 
number of students be available for each section and these schoo 
have to be set up in places where sufficient number of sident 
may be available to make the best use of the money spent o 
these institutions. All this is possible only when ‘he En 
Aent malena complete survey inikthisiconnt cuori on ig 
out suitable sites for these schools. The other important, Mp 
of these institutions is that being Very expensive it is iam 
possible for the government to run schools and prone dcs 
needed facilities. It is difficult for private and aided schools 


to provide complete equipments. The expenses in laboratories 
and workshops can 


be cutdown to some extent in industrial 
and commercial areas with the co operation of industrial and 
commercial institutions. 


ese difficulties, it goes without saying that multi- 


ap tr points and will prove of great 


purpose schools have their good 
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utility in the present condition of the country. This kind of train- 
ing, besides developing vocational efficiency, is also intellectually 
beneficial and students can switch over to other subjects, if neces- 
sary. From the social point of view, it is also important if diff- 
erent students study different subjects, because it does not allow 
the feeling of sectarianism or groupism to grow. The feelings of 
social differences and barriers in students also grow weaker if 
students of different social status and vocational standard study 


together. 


Higher Secondary Schools 


These institutions owe their origin to the three years’ 
pre-degree course and three years’ degree course schemes of 
the Government of India. The three years’ courses scheme 
have not yet been given a practical shape in all the states 
of the country because besides the indifference of state 
governments there are some difficulties also. The process of 
converting the secondary schools into, higher secondary schools 
is proceeding slowly. The majority of universities have not yet 
accepted the three years’ course. Despite the willingness of the 
Central Government to bear 60 per cent of the expenses the state 
governments are finding it difficult even to provide 40 per cent 
of the expenditure. Inthe Third and Fourth Five Year Plans 
the State Governments besides bearing more educational expen- 
ses will have to bear the full expenses of higher secondary educa- 
tion introduced with the help of the Central Government and 
the latter (the Government of India) will use this money in 
giving a practical shape to multi-purpose education scheme. 


There are some more difficulties in the introduction of 
higher secondary schools on account of which the state governments 
are not taking much interest in this scheme. The state govern- 
ments are also facing the problem of providing teachers for the 
higher secondary schools opened so far. With the increase of 
education every day the shortage of teachers also increases. The 
universities have a limited capacity and they are unable to meet 
the demand of educated and trained teachers of this standard. 
The indifference of universities towards the three years’ degree 
course also creates difficulties in the way of the growth of higher 
secondary schools and unless this hurdle is removed, there is no 

articular utility of higher secondary education. As a result 
of the demand of education in accordance with the public need 
in the country and the popularity of multi-purpose schools, the 
higher secondary schools have not received ample encourage- 
ment. It is because of these factors that the work of converting 
the present secondary schools into higher secondary schools is not 


progressing as expected. 
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Courses of Study in Secondary Schools 


The prescribing of curriculum is of particular importance 
for the development of education. In view of the varying needs of 
different areas in the country a uniform pattern of curriculum which 
may prove helpful in every place cannot be prescribed. Even then, 
the Central Government after obtaining the views of state govern- 
ments is trying to prepare a central curriculum. The All India 
Secondary Education Council in its resolution on secondary 
education has suggested compulsory teaching of some subjects 
in every part of the country. The course of study may be 
divided into many sections or groups according to the needs of 
the country. 


The decision regarding the language of the subjects is 
particularly important. The knowledge of the national language 
should be compulsory in every part of the country. But opposi- 
tion may be voiced in non Hindi speaking areas that injustice 
is being done to the languages of the minorities. The other 
important thing is that due to the advantages derived from the 
knowledge of English language in pursuing higher studies and 
also because of its international popularity, many people 
in every part of the country are still attached to it Besides, 
attachment towards Sanskrit is also found in many people in the 
country. Therefore, for safeguarding the interest of as many 
languages as possible, it is proposed to teach two or three langu- 
ages in schools. Under the two languages, the first will be the 
nationallanguage Hindi or the regional language (in non-Hindi 
Speaking areas) and the second the national language Hindi (if 
not opted in the first) or some other Indian language (including 
Sanskrit) or any Western language for the teaching of which 
arrangements exist. Under the three language group the first 
two groups would be as above except that the Western language 
has been separated from the second group and in the third 
group a Western language or Sanskrit or any other Indian langu- 
age (which was not opted in the first and second group) is sugges- 
ted to be made compulsory. The provision also exists that accor- 
ding to local or regional interests any student, despite having 
two compulsory languages, may also study any other Indian or 


Western language. 

In deciding upon the courses of study some efforts have 
been made to bring uniformity and unification. Other important 
aspects are the tastes and interests of the students and regional 
demands, mother tongue to be made the medium of instruction, 
provision for advice and guidance and adoption of right pattern 
in the direction of, curriculum. | In the sphere of secondary 
education at least two basic subjects like general science and 

> 
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social science have been suggested as compulsory in the resolution 
for the introduction of basic education pattern. Besides keeping 
the utility of secondary education equally for those students who 
leave study after this stage as well as for those who continue fur- 
ther studies, efforts have been made to help students to choose 
subjects according to aptitude and develop their constructive 
and artistic tastes. The introduction of technical and industrial 
subjects at the secondary stage is desirable for fulfilling the 
present needs of the country. According to these suggestions in 
the junior secondary curriculum three languages, regional langu; 

' age in Hindi or non-Hindi speaking areas, some other Indian 
langunge in the national language or Hindi speaking areas or two 
basic subjects along with the Western language English; general 
knowledge, social science-and other optional subjects like mathe- 
matics, agriculture or some other art’s subject according to local 
demand, art or music and cultural, physical or entertainment 
programme should be provided. 


In the higher secondary stage according to the resolutions 
of Secondary Education Commission besides the above compul- 
sory subjects, languages, basic subjects and various industrial 
subjects should also be introduced side by side so that the students 
may make use of their knowledge in their lives after completing 
education of the higher secondary stage. In view of the interest of 
even those students who join further higher studies after complet- 
ing the higher secondary stage, the introduction of greater number 
of subjects is desirable. The resolution has also accepted the need 
of many-sided curriculum from the second year of higher secon- 
dary education and wider course of study from the third year. 


Character Building 


The present system of examination creates hurdles in the 
student's character building programmes. Particular attention 
has to be given to the building of the student's character. But 
in our schools passing the examination has become the sole 
object of both students and the teachers. Changes have to be 
made in the present educational system so that character 
building programmes are given due attention. We have to 
produce worthy citizens for upholding democracy and for the 
progress of the nation. In view of these objects our education 
should not be limited to books only. For building the character 
of the future citizens efforts have to be made for their physical, 
intellectual and moral development. Only then we shall have 
citizens who will live a healthy | public life, The students 
should, therefore, be encouraged to work independently in vari- 
ous fields, think independently, grasp knowledge and understand 
their responsibilities and duties. 
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Examination System 


The present system of examination cannot be accepted as 
the true test of one’s ability and efficiency. The real object of 
education ought to be the all-round development of a man, and 
not only passing the prescribed examination. But it is also true 
that the system of examination cannot be abolished. The present 
system of examination which aims at the classification of students 
and examination of the relative merits of students cannot be of 
any help in the progress of students. The system needs changes. 
In fact, the ability and efficiency of students should be judged from 
their work and conduct throughout the year. For this an account 
of the student’s work should be maintained. In this connection 
the suggestions-like the consideration of the year’s account of 
work in the annual examination, consideration of marks obtained 
in monthly tests at the final examination, and selection of question 


on the new objective test pattern-will prove useful. 


Management 
ment and private secondary schools are found 
me schools are run by local bodiesy but they 
have not been very successful. The secondary schools according 
to the present government policy should be run by independent 
or voluntary organisations. The schools receive from the govern- 
ment from time to time non-recurring and casual grants. The 
government has decided to keep under its control the technical 
and women’s education at the secondary level, although voluntary 
organisations connected with these subjects also exist. According 
to an ordinary survey the financial condition of these valuntary- 
organisation-controlled institutions is very bad. Ifin some there 
is a shortage of students, teachers or funds, in others, either the 
atmosphere is unhealthy or the buildings are dirty, old and unsuit- 
able. If one area abounds in such schools, the other has not even 
sufficient number of schools. There aré also some schools who 
have no proper recognition. In voluntary schools management 
and organisational problems are generally acute. 


Both govern: 
in the country. So 


Administration 
The administration and inspection system in the secondary 
schools is not good. For administration purposes, the education 
department in every State has central (at headquarters), regional 
and district level units which in local matters of their respective 
independent units. Moreover, for the 


a tion as i il i 
reas func dary education council in each 


Seco ols there js a secon 
ndary scho 5 
sta i vi works relating to courses of stud and 
te which supervises f y 


examinations. Double control on the same level of education 
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sometimes results in double administration. Therefore some 
uniformity is needed. The education department should look 
after the works that have been entrusted to secondary councils. 
Side by side the education department should also endeavour to 
get the co-operation of other related departments, like agriculture, 
co-operation, industries, development, labour, etc. for the success 
of education. 


Inspection 


The treatment of inspection authorities of secondary schools 
with teachers is not always very proper. It needs some changes. 
The co operation of both school inspectors and teachers is essen- 
tial for the development of education. The school inspectors 
should give proper guidance to teachers. This is, possible only 
when the school inspectors themselves are aware of the latest 
developments in education. The education department should 
hold refresher courses for school inspectors from time to time. 
The number of inspectors should also be raised. It has also been 
suggested that in training colleges along with teacher’s training 
researches.should also be conducted in inspection and administra- 
tion system in order to find out remedies for effective necessary 
changes in the present set-up of education department. 


Lack of Finances 


The economic condition of the majority of non-government 
secondary school is far from satisfactory. Although these schools 
receive some grants from the government, yet their financial 
condition remains unsatisfactory because except tuition fees they 
have generally no.other source of income. Moreover, the new 
educational schemes of to-day are expensive. Therefore, because 
of shortage of funds many schools fail to introduce new and 
useful subjects. Bad economic condition of schools is an impor- 
tant problem which needs both the government’s and public’s 
help. The state Government can improve the condition by 
imposing an education tax as isdone in U. S. A. The public 
should also be encouraged to donate by taking such steps as 
exempting the donations to schools from taxes, and providing 
some other such facilities. f 


For adopting modern educational system, making it useful 
according to the local needs and converting secondary schools 
into higher secondary schools sufficient money , will be needed 
over the salaries of teachers, buildings, laboratories, etc. It is 
necessary to take these things into consideration edis makin 
changes in the system of education. s 
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Summary 


Current Secondary Education. The cducation in the classes from six to 
twelve have been divided into junior secondary, secondary and college education in 
the 3, 2,2 groups. Inthe new basic system the junior secondary and secondary edu- 
cation have been divided into two groups of 3-3 and efforts are being made to include 
class twelve in higher education. 


Object of Secondary Education. For the development of national citizen- 
ship the secondary education should develop the students mentally, physically and 
morally. 


Organisation. Efforts are being made in the country to introduce basic educa- 
tion system. Till complete change takes place, "co-ordination between the exist- 


ing systems is desirable. 


Specialised Schools. Provision of special schools is necessary for specialised 
education. According to local and regional needs, agricultural and industrial schools 
should be established. To make education useful at the common level multi-purpose 
schools should be opened. The pace of setting up higher secondary schools is rather 
slow due to the indifference of universities and lack of adequate funds. The state 


governments, too, are not showing enough enthusiasm. 


Courses of Studies. On the national level, three languages at the junior and 
higher secondary level—national language, local language, and Western language and 
subject of general knowledge and_ social sciences are proposed to be made com- 
pulsory. More subjects arc proposed to be introduced in higher secondary education. 
‘The curriculum should strive to develop constructive and artistic faculties of students. 


The examination system should be changed in a manner that more emphasis is laid 
on character building. 
Management and Administration. According to the present values thc go- 
vernment should provide for women's education and industrial education. The other 
schools should bc governed by voluntary or independent organisations. The condi- 
tions of the non-government schools should be improved and changes should be mde 
in the administrative and inspection systems. | The secondary schools ‘should get 
economic aid both from government and public in the interest of education. 


CHAPTER 5 


PROBLEMS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Among the various major problems that the country faced 
at the time of attaining independence was the one of illiteracy of 
masses. The progress and the prosperity of a country mostly 
depends on the education of its masses. In order to eradicate 
this evil the Constitution laid down that each state would try 
to spread education in its area through Five Year Plans. 
According to statistics available at the time of the beginning 
of Five Year Plans educational facilities were available for 
42 per cent of children at the primary level It was, therefore, 
decided that educational facilities at the primary level should bc 
provided to 60 per cent of children in the First Plan and 100 per 
cent in the Second Plan. Besides, it was also decided that education 
should be made free and compulsory for the children in this age 
group of six to eleven years. The progress of the Plans has re- 
vealed that the targets could not be fulfilled in both the plans. 


The statement below gives the progress made in the first 
two plans and the targets for the third plan. 


Year Number of Students in 6 to 11 years Percentage 
age group (in lakh) 

1950-51 192 43.1 

1955-56 252 51.0 

1960-61 330 60.0 

(estimated) 

1962-66 504 

(Targets) 20.0 


The basic reasons for partial success are many. We are 
indicating the main ones below:— 


Natural Difficulties | 


Hilly tracts, deserts, rivers, plateaus and forests are some 
of the natural factors that created difficulties in the attainment 
of targets. The pattern of houses, commerce, communication 
etc., are all governed by them. The masses in India live in 
villages away from each other. There are also mountainous 
regions and dense forests in the country. Due to natural diffi- 
culties as well as lack of money, means of communication could 


A. 


"x 
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not be developed ‘sufficiently. As such, there existed many 
regions which had no primary schools for miles around. According 
to statistics collected for implementing the Plans it was estimated 
that education facilities were to be provided in 22 per cent of 
dense forest areasand 82 per cent in agricultural areas. But 
the difficulty that arose was that majority of teachers did not 
prefer to go to rural areas and it was also found difficult to open 


schools in forest areas. 


Political Difficulties 


Primary education could not spread due to political 
factors as well, besides natural difficulties. The British govern- 
ment during the pre-independence days remained indifferent 
towards education. The result was that the primary education 
prevailing during those days bacame conservative in outlook. 
The Government of India after independence considered the 
basic education system for primary education useful and now 
it is trying to spread it through various plans. 


But there aresome defects in the present government 
efforts too. Firstly, all the organs ofthe government machinery 
are not equally active in achieving the fixed targets. The policy 
adopted for the expansion of education 3 defective and far from 
reali Secondly, the res onsibility of primary e ucation rests 

n t » p Zila Parishad (interim district 


on local bodies like Autarim r 
council), corporations, municipal boards etc., which are unable 


to co-operate with government officers entrusted with the control 
and inspection of this education. The third cause is that the 
officers of the government and non-officials responsible for ex- 
pansion of education are not free from partiality and irrespon- 
sibility. The result is that proper survey and allotment is not 
made for opening new schools. Schemes are fully implemented 
in some areas, while in others sufficient attention is not paid. 
Another reason relates to the public which is still conservative 
in its outlook. Instead of extending co-operation and help for 
expansion of education, it does not even associate itself with 
this work. The result is that even minor taxes levied for ex- 
pansion are opposed and even after much persuasion people do 
not send their children to schools. 

i it is evident that there are many difficulties 
in ae i MP epsunas of education. Sufficient money and 
adequate co-operation are necessary for introd aene DanC educa- 
tion, The local bodies need money for thes eve opment and 
expansion of education. But due to the Kare poral opposition 
they do not feel inclined to propose any aa o education tax. 
The government-controlled inspeptionomac inery is not adequate 


° 
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for the purpose. The educational policies are not free from 
local and regional partialities or favouritism. Public CO-Opera- 
tion exists in name only: ina majority of schools there is a dearth 
of teachers. 


Social Difficulties 


In the sphere of social difficulties come the prevailing 
conservative outlook of the people, illiteracy, communalism, 
favouritism and personal jealousies, etc., which create obstructions 
in the programmes of education. Some people having faith in 
a particular religion seek Separate school facilities. A large 
number of illiterate persons think it futile to educate ‘their 
daughters and even boys after a certain age. Some people of 
lower social status hesitate in sending their children to common 
schools even. Persons speaking different languages suffer from 
linguistic partiality Separate schools are demanded for girls 


not adequate enough to enable them to establish personal contacts 
With all the guardians and solve these problems. 


Financial Difficulties 


The economic condition of a nation mostly depends on 
its national income. Despite the per Capita income of a nation 
being satisfactory, in the absence of its proper distribution the 
public life cannot be prosperous.. The distribution of national 
income in India cannot be called rational and based on equality, 
As a result of this there are many families in India whose mem- 


1. Education in the States, 1956-57, page 5. 
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Difficulties of Education System 


The pattern of education and the educational institutions 
ought to be so attractive as to attract both public and students. 
The other important consideration relates to its utility so that it 
may be in accordance with the regional needs and fulfil its natural 
aspirations. The present system lacks in these qualities with the 
result that the boys after receiving education shun to work hard. 
The parents do not show enthusiasm in educating their children 
because instead of helping them in their profession, the children 
show the tendency of running away from it. Due to poverty 
some parents from the very beginning introduce their sons to 
their profession, and keep them along with themselves. Now-a- 
days basic education has been adopted in primary schools which, 
it is hoped, will prove more attractive and useful than the 
previous system, but due to lack of proper buildings and trained 
teachers it has not yet achieved the desired objects. 


Programmes of Educational Reform 


In the Constitution of India instructions were laid down 
that within ten years, i.e., by the end of the Second Five 
Year Plan compulsory and free education be provided to 
all boys and girls between the age group of six to fourteen 
years. Accordingly, provision for compulsory and free educa- 
tion should have been made throughout India at the junior 
secondary stage. The Planning Commission after taking the 
difficulties and shortcomings into consideration came to the con- 
clusion that it was not possible to fulfil this object within a period 
of ten years. Assuch, the age group and the education standard 
has been reduced to six to eleven years and primary stage respec- 
tively. Buteven this target could not be achieved by the end 
of the Second Plan. So the period for providing free and com- 
pulsory education upto the primary stage for boys of 6 to 11 years 
age group has been extended till the end of Third Plan. Similarly 
the period for providing free and compulsory education to 
boys of 6 to 14 years age group upto the junior secondary stage has 
been extended till the end of Fourth Plan. In this connection 
it has also been taken into consideration that by achieving the 
targets of primary education by the Third Plan a large percentage 
of students having completed the primary education will join 
the junior secondary classes and in this way targets fixed for the 
junior secondary education in the constitution will also be 


achieved. 
j ERE a 
i i i hieving the tar- 
e other difficulties. will crop in in ac g 
gets WE programmes and it will be n-cessary that efforts are 
made 5 solve them side by side with the expansion of education. 
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These difficulties relate to pattern of education, courses of studies, 
school management, finances and administration. These aspects 
should also be considered in connection with primary education. 


School Management 


It is necessary to increase the number of primary schools 
for the expansion of primary education. Education at this 
stage will succeed only if schools are situated near the residents 
of students and there are no natural obstruction in their 
coming to schools. This does not mean that schools should be open- 
ed in each village. India has over five and a half lakhs of villages 
and although it is not impossible to provide éach village with 
a school yet it is extremely difficult. The other thing to be 
considered is that one-teacher-schools will not meet the require- 
ments of primary education on the basic pattern. Before open- 
ing a school it should also be taken into consideration whether 
according to the capacity of the school students will be available - 


The rural public has some of its own special problems. 
Some people due to ignorance do not attach much importance 
to education while others consider it an obstruction in their 
professions. Some people, despite their desire, fail to s nd their 
boys to schools due to Poverty and take their help in their 
Profession. Some attach more importance to their trade and 
consider it more profitable to give the boy training of the voca- 
tion instead of education. It is, therefore, necessary to change 
the pattern of education and make it more attractive so that 
interest towards it may grow in the parents. Primary education 
should be based on the local conditions. In rural areas, besides 
education, vocational training should also be provided so that 
the boys may help their parents while pursuing study. Interest 
in the rural public will increase only when these reforms are 


Due place has to be given to the local or regional traditions 
in the primary education. Persons Speaking some particular 
languages and some belonging to particula; religions and sects 
are more attached to their language and faiths and although 
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the partiality towards a particular group is not in keeping with 
national sentiments, even then Some such arrangements should 
be made so that these persons may feel at home in primary 
schools. There is no basic need for separate schools for girls at 
the primary stage, but some particular section of the society must 
have that freedom to establish Schools of their own choice. 
Particular emphasis and priority should be given on the opening 
of primary schools in industrial, tribal and backward areas. Some 
attention has been given to these areas during the first two 
Plans and many voluntary organisations, too, are making efforts 
to spread primary education in such areas. 


Teachers 


There are at present a number of major problems regarding 
the availability of trained teachers. Educated men and women 
do not want tolive in villages There is a shortage of trained 
teachers in the country. A large army of teachers is required to 
implement the programme of compulsory education. The teachers 
generally do not take equal interest in all the subjects in the single- 
teacher-schools. The education work suffers in the class when 
the number of students is very huge 


It is necessary in the interest of the development of primary 
education to solve these problems. Residential facilities should 
be provided in villages for keeping the teachers there. The 
teachers living in the villages should be posted near their homes. 
It is estimated that about 28 lakhs of teachers will be required 
to implement the programme of compulsory education through- 
out the country. The present strength of the teachers is only 
seven lakhs. As such, it is difficult to train such a large. number 
in a short period. One of the ways to meet thisshortage is that 
men and women who have received education upto the secondary 
stage should be appointed as teachers in primary schools and they 
should be gradually trained in shorter courses after dividing 
them in groups. In this way teachers will be available for 
primary schools and the problem of unemployment of educated 
persons, too, will be solved. The single-teacher-school-system at 
the primary stage is also a hurdle in the development of primary 
education. In its place multi-teacher-schools should be provided 
so that a teacher may not have to teach more than two classes. 
If the number of students is large ina class, it should be divided 
into sections. This system has been adopted at the primary 
stage almost in all the developed countries of the West while 
introducing compulsory primary education. Equitable and 
Proper distribution of teachers is essential for the expansion of 
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primary education and the number of students will be increased 
in the class, if one teacher is entrusted with the responsibility 
of teaching only a single class. 7 


Courses of Study 


Educational development schemes and changes should be 
implemented at the primary stage in the first instance. In the 
present condition education based on local requirement is the 
best. As such, there is a need of changes in the current courses 
of study. The basic education enunciated by the Education 
Ministry of the Government of India has been considered to be 
more useful and the Government is making efforts for its expan- 
sion. But all the pres nt problems will not be solved by introduc- 
ing basic education at the primary stage alone. The courses of 
study in the primary schools, besides considering the local needs, 
should also take into account the teaching of hygiene and civics. 
They should also try to develop in the students a constructive 
thinking. 

There is a difference between the educational needs of rural 
and urban areas. In accordance with the prevailing atmosphere 
provisions should also be made for the teaching of various indus- 
tries in the courses of urban schools, while emphasis should be laid 
on including subjects like agriculture and horticulture in the rural 
school courses., The teaching of a local industry, simple general 
science, arithmetic, social science and the national language 
should be common in both rural and urban schools. The basic 
education scheme of the Education Ministry is a fairly good 
scheme, but it involves huge expenditure and despite the assu- 
rances of the Central and the State Governments to provide 
financial help, its success is doubtful. Due consideration has 
been given to the expenditure likely to be incurred in the above 
proposals. The help of craftsmen in the urban areas for giving 
guidance to boys in industrial teaching and farmers in the rural 
areas for teaching agriculture and allied subjects may easily be 
secured, 

Buildings 

There is a shortage of suitable buildings for primary schools. 
The primary? schools should be housed in well-ventilated and 
spacious buildings. These buildings should Possess open fields so 
that the boys may have full opportunity for play and exercise and 
also for industrial and agricultural training. More spacious build- 
ings and open land attached to them will be needed in future to 
implement the basic education programmes. This will be a diffi- 
cult job. Spacious buildings are essential for basic education, but 
that does not mean that in their absence the education expansion 
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Programmes be shelved. Our national aim is to introduce free 
and compulsory education throughout the country and we.should 
remain active to achieve that goal even if there is a shortage of 
buildings and open land. To begin with, primary schools should, 
in the meantime, be opened in public buildings like Panchayat- 
ghar (Building for village council), Dharamshalas (rest houses 
for strangers) or rrivate residential houses and gradually proper 
buildings and equipment may be arranged. 


National and Local Arrangements 


The co-operation of both the public and Government is 
needed for the expansion and development of primary education. 
The Gentral and State Governments have been particularly 
active in this direction, but they have not achieved enough success. 
There are two main reasons for this failure. Firstly, the various 
parts of the government machinery are not functioning efficiently 
and the system of their working is defective. Secondly, there is a 
lack of public co-operation and whatever co-operation had come 
forth was not properly utilised. Changes are needed in the pre- 
sent system for overcoming these shortcomings. The Central 
Government in co-operation with the State governments should 
formulate a plan which should not suffer from the prevailing 
defects and through which maximum co-operation of the public 
should be secured. The first necessity is that of effecting changes in 
the rules relating to compulsory education. In the present system 
the relations of educational officers with teachers and public has 
been bitterly criticised. The relation between them should not 
be that ofa ruler and the ruled. Instead, it should be based on 
comradeship and human and respectable behaviour. Public and 
teacher’s suspicion against the education officer and indifference 
towards education is the result of improper behaviour of educa- 
tion officers. It is the duty of education officers to develop con- 
tacts with the public, understand their needs, provide education 
accordingly and secure their co-operation in the expansion and 
development of education. 

The public co operation has been found of immense value 
in the expansion of primary education. Where, on the one hand, 
it creates public interest, and on the other the public itself pro- 
vides some facilities. There are hundreds of examples of money, 
land and building donations. The officer staff and teachers con- 
nected with primary schools should, besides establishing contacts 
with the public, also make efforts to create interest in the public. 
The local public, when realises that schools are for its welfare, 
will make all efforts for their development and a stage may be 
reached when it will itself contribute in the establishment of more 


and more primary schools. 
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Research Work 


Many other problems relating to the development of primary 
education may crop up. It is better to examine, discuss and con- 
duct researches to improve the pattern of education and to solve 
problems relating to buildings, curriculum etc. This work may 
be successfully taken up in training colleges and universities. 
The Education Ministry of the Government of India and education 
departments of State governments should establish special com- 
mittees and institutions on a large scale in order to take up this 
research work. 


Apparently, the prob'em of removing illiteracy from the 
country is a difficult job. In order to achieve success in this 
object, an education-expansion movement should be launched with 
the co-operation of the government and the public. The examples 
of various countries are there to guide us and this work, although 
difficult, is not impossible to carry out. Eighty per cent of illite- 
racy has to be wiped out from the country with the help of 
various plans. It isa national obligation in which every citizen 
has to participate. The financial difficulties, too, will be solved 
if there is a proper and enough enthusiasm. 


Summary 


The national objective relating to primary education could not be solved duc 
to some basic difficulties, In the absence of means of communications, forests and 
hilly tracts it bacame difficult. Public indifference towards education, conscr- 
yative outlook, defects in governmental machinery, lack of co-ordination in the pub- 
lic and government organisation, favouritism and pattiality of educational. officers 
and their irresponsible attitude etc. were difficulties of political nature. Among 
the social difficulties were favouritism in public, sectarianism, conservatism etc. 
Financial obstacles also arose duc to small national income. ‘The prevailing pattern 
of education is defective and not suiting to local conditions. On account of these 
obstacles, only partial success could be achieved against the targets of the First and 
Second Plans. 


Schemes of Educational Reforms. ‘The fixed targets having remained un- 
fulfilled in the first two plans the Planning Commission decided to achieve them during 
the Third Plan. It has, therefore, become necessary to think over some main problems. 
The schools should be opened after a proper survey and nearer to localities. The 
education should be in accordance with the local needs and many-teacher-schools 
should be opened instead of single teacher-schools. Untrained teachers should be 
appointed in place of trained as long as the shortage of trained teachers exists. These 
persons may gradually be trained. The teachers should be posted nearer their homes. 
The schools should be held in two shifts, if the number of students is large. In the 
absence of proper buildings the school may be opened in any building that may be 
available. Subjects relating to local industries should find place in the course, "The 
teachers should be given education in citizenship and social science, besides other 
subjects. The educational officers while behaving with the public in a proper way 
should also make efforts for enlisting their co-operation. Necessary reforms should 
be introduced after making researches. In this way by introducing changes in the 
existing pattern and with the help of government and public co-operation, the targets 
of primary education may be achieved. z 


CHAPTER 6 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The pre-primary education owes its origin due to the famous 
German educator, Froebel. He introduced this type of education 
by setting up in Blakenberg in 1837 a Kindergarten school. 


The people in India did not attach any importance to 
this system for a long time, although even in ancient Indian books 
it has been said that Abhimanyu learnt the art of smashing the 
Chakra Vyuh (a circular formation of an army in the battlefield) 
during his pre-school days. Even then no attention was paid 
in India towards the pre-primary education of the child. After 
the attainment of freedom efforts have been made to develop 
education and give it a definite pattern and shape. With the 
inspiration drawn from foreign countries, pre-primary education 
has also taken root in the Indian soil. This system for the first 
time came into existence in Germany and it has come to India 
from there. As such, for its proper study itis necessary to have 
a glimpse of its progress in the Western countries. 


Pce-primary Schools in the West 


In the Kindergarten schools set up by Froebel, children 
of four years of age were admitted and they were taught things 
relating to personal conduct through play and games. Besides, 
practical knowledge was also imparted to them in a psychological 
manner. This system introduced by Froebel proved very suc- 


cessful. 


Mrs. Margaret Macmillan, keeping in view the proper 
physical, mental and intellectual development, started nursery 
schools. The main aim of these schools was to keep babies in 
the care of efficient matrons in the school and give them proper 
guidance. These institutions provided fresh and healthy atmos- 
phere to children living in slums and in densely populated areas. 
Children between the ages of two and four years were kept in 


these nurseries. 


After this Dr. Maria Montessori established Montessori 
schools where the Montessori system of education was introduced. 
The child in a Montessori school provided with equipments 
himself learns with the aid of these equipments. In this way 
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children from two years to six years of age received pre-primary 
education. 


After realising the importance of pre-primary schools it 
becomes self-evident as to what kind of responsibility rests on a 
country and society in relation to pre-primary schools. Pre- 
primary is that stage of education which leaves its mark on the 
entire life. It is because of this that lot of care is taken in 
developing the children ina psychological manner. Out of the 
three, i. e., the Froebel, the Nursery and the Montessori systems, 
any one may beadopted. These schools provide an all-round 
development of children, i.e., they try to develop a child mentally, 
physically and morally. 


Regular medical examination takes place in the pre-primary 
schools for ensuring physical development. They are given 
opportunity to enjoy fresh air and ample sun. They are given 
nourishing diets. Good habits are developed in them to ensure 
good character. In order to develop their personality and infuse 
in them a sense of respect towards the society they are taught how 
to live and adjust themselves in society during play. Besides, 
their relations with their families are kept intact. In this way 
while engaged in play, the child builds his character and develops 
his personality. He is given education in arts, language, arith- 
metic and music in a psychological manner. 


Pre-primary Education in India 


There were 330 pre-primary schools in India in 1951-52, but 
in 1957 this number was almost doubled and now overa hundred 
schools are being opened every yearsince then In these schools 
the Montessori or the Kindergarten system is adopted along with 
games and sports. But the government efforts cannot be said 
to be satisfactory in this sphere. The pre-primary schools lack 
equipments due to shortage of funds. The pace of progress being 
slow, there is a dearth of trained teachers and child literature in 
this field of education. 


Development Efforts 


It is difficult to deny the importance and value of pre- 
primary education. It has also been realised that pre-primary 
education is a pre-requisite for primary education and proper 
arrangement should be made for it. The efforts of Dr. Montessori 
and the recommendations of Sargent Scheme have infused some 
enthusiasm in the public for pre-primary education in India. 
Active steps are now being taken in this sphere on the basis of the 
report of the Fourth Estimates Committee 
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New Experiments and Researches 


In view of the importance of pre-primary education, India, 
too, has started making some efforts. So far the  pre- 
primary age in India has been from three to six years. But now 
the educationists have divided it into four stages: (1) pre-natal 
period, (2) upto the age of two and a half years from the day of 
birth, (3) from two and a half years to four years, and (4) from ' 
four to six years. The child remains purely in contact with his 
mother since the conception to the age of two and a half years. 
As such, there is a need of maternity welfare centres attached 
with pre-primary schools. After this age, the child can receive 
education independent of his mother in schools During this 
period the teacher is required to study minutely the child's 
tendencies and aptitude and create accordingly an atmosphere 
for his education and all-round development. Proper handling 
and regular medical examination is needed to ensure his physical 
development. He is taught language, art, arithmetic, science 
and music in a psychological manner through the medium of 


play. 
Teaching 


So far we have to look to foreign system in the sphere of 
pre-primary education. The result is that so far we have adopted 
only Froebel, Montessori or play systems. „But now efforts are 
being made and new researches conducted in order to evolve a 
pattern suiting to Indian atmosphere. So far a mixed system 
comprising of Montessori and pre-basic system has been adopted 
by many schools in our counrty. But the Bhav Nagar Bal 
Shikshan Sangh is evolving a new system by incorporating the 
good qualities of both the above mentioned systems. ‘There, 
therefore, appears to be a bright future for pre-primary education 


in India. 
Summary 


‘There are some practical difficulties facing education in India. Financial diffi- 
culty is onc of the most major difficulties. So far as pre-primary education is concerned, 
it is mostly related with the family and its environment, As such, prior to the child’s 
education it is necessary to provide the family with education. This problem may 
hrough adult education, As an overwhelming 


be solved to an appreciable extent through a 
majotity of India population lives in villages, the development of villages 
should be the first aim of the country. Under such conditions the efforts made in 


the field of pre-primary education may not be laudable, but they could certainly be 
called satisfactory.» 


CHAPTER 7 


WASTE AND STAGNATION IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


x. Waste in Primary Education 


The Indian Government after the attainment of independ- 
ence, stressing the need of primary education provided sufficient 
funds for its development, but a scrutiny of previous statistics 
reveals that the desired success has not been achieved due to cer- 
tain reasons. It has been observed that some children give up pri- 
mary education before completing it. As such, the money spent 
on them during early years goes waste. Along with the money the 
labour and time of both the teacher and the taught are wasted. 
This is what we call a waste.! The available statistics reveal 
that till 1956-57 the percentage of children having dropped out 


before completing primary education was 57. Some of the 
reasons for this waste are given below :— 


(1) Lack of Proper Arrangements. In the absence of proper 
arrangements there is a shortage both of proper buildings and 
trained teachers. Besides, there is also a dearth of reading mater- 
ials and equipments for healthy entertainment in schools. In this 
condition of scarcity the children feel that the present education 
is simply a burden. It is futile to imagine that this sort of 
education can foster the mental, physical and moral develop- 


ment of children. "Therefore, many children give up study before 
completing primary education. 


(2) Illiterate Guardians. The statistics available in 1960 reveal- 
ed that 80 per cent population of India was illiterate. Illiterate 
guardians who do not understand the value and utility of educa- 
tion are not inclined to send their children to schools. Moreover, 
how can they be persuaded to send their children to schools 
which do notimpart education that can fulfil one's daily require- 
ments? The result is that they initiate their children in some 
vocation even before they complete their primary education. 


(3) Unsuitability of Administration. Much of the money that 
has gone a waste on primary education in India has been due to 
mal-administration in this sphere. Under the education ex-^ 
pansion scheme the number of teachers, inspectors of schools and 


x. Report of Hartog Committee. 
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administrative officers was not increased in proportion to the 
increase in the number of schools. The result is that neither 
the teachers are able to give enough time to students nor do 
the inspectors find enough time to inspect the schools. The 
administrative officers have no time to plan and think. Lack of 
means of communication and other facilities of inspection are 
responsible for waste of money. 


In most of the states there are no fixed rules for joining or 
leaving a primary school. The students are free to join any 
class and report any birth date. They can leave the school when- 
ever they desire. In this way there arises a difficulty in teaching 
when the children in the same class differ in age, group and 
mental standard. Besides, bad psychological effect hits the stu- 
dents who do not take interest in their studies. The unsuitability 
of atmosphere in the class-rooms encourages students to remain 
absent from the class and finally they leave the school. The 
reason for students remaining away from the class is the poverty 
of the parents and bad spacing of holidays. Agriculturists are 
generally more busy during crop-sowing and crop-cutting seasons. 
On these occasions they mostly check their chidren from attend- 
ing classes. This absence causes interruption in their education 
and after some time becomes the cause of waste. The adminis: 
trative officers should, therefore, keep the needs of the parents in 
view while preparing the list of holidays for primary schools. 


(4) Unsatisfactory Financial Conditions. Poverty of Indian masses 
is a stumbling block in the development of primary education in 
the country. What to say of providing books and stationery to 
their children, the poor parents find it difficult even to prov de 
two meals per day- They, ‘therefore, stop their children from 
attending schools and instead introduce them in some vocations 
to supplement their incomes. In this way many children give up 
primary education in the middle and money spent on their educa- 
tion proves to be a mere waste. 

i rriculum. Many primary schools have not so 
far TOR UE into basic schools and their curriculum 3s 
one-sided and still devoid of interest. The children of aan E 
neither find it interesting nor attractive, and it ae e them 
a A A they ge Mn higher Deed are en 
increases and a stage is reached when finding it difficult to bear 


it any more, they leave the schools. 
yati. i 1 India, traditionally, is 
ervatism and Social Practices. , traditionally, 
a O country. Even till this day she is sticking to 
some such social traditions that can paly ve called bad social 
i omi 
practices. Despite the efforts of social reformers and some 
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legislation, the practices of child marriage, indifference and 
contempt towards girls, veil system etc., still prevail in many 
sections of the Indian society. Many do not favour co-educa.ion 
even in primary classes. The result is either the girls remain 
uneducated or the money on their education is wasted. The same 
situation faces the boys after their marriage. One reason why 
people do not favour girl education is that they do not consider 
it economically profitable because in an Indian family male 
members feel that the responsibility of earning and feeding the 
family rests on them alone. These evil social traditions are prov- 
ing costly to primary education. 


Some suggestions are given below to remove the above cited 
causes :— 


2. Suggestions to Remove the Waste 


(1) Improvement in th: Curriculum. In order to remove the non- 
interesting and non-utilitarian aspect of primary education some 
useful vocational training or handicraft according to local demands 
should be introduced in the curriculum and its unnecessary parts 
should be removed. The courses of study of boys and girls should 
differ and made purposeful keeping in view their different tastes and 
responsibilities. The curriculum should be flexible so that accord- 
ing to needs it may be made attractive, interesting and purpose- 
ful. The introduction of a suitable handicraft is essential for the 
development of their creative and constructive instincts. 


(2) Changes in the Educational Pattern. Following are the 
factors that cause waste in education:— 


(a) Lack of suitable reading material, 
(b) Unsuitable atmosphere of schools, 


(c) Dearth of stadiums, play grounds and equipments for 
healthy entertainment, 


(d) Shortage of trained teachers. 


Due to the above difficulties the all-round development of 
children is not possible and schools appear to them like prisons. 
In this condition to expect that a boy will leave school after 
completing his education will simply bea fancy. The condition 
of single-teacher schools is deplorable due to shortage of trained 
teachers. If due to some reason the teacher fails to attend the 
school the class turns into a noisy market and no guardian likes 
indiscipline and noise in the school. Besides, to think that the 
same teacher will teach with equal zeal and efficiency all classes 
is to expect too much from him. The waste in education can, 
therefore, only be removed when these defects are removed. 
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(3) Educating the Guardians. Another important reason for 
waste in education is the illiterate guardians. Being unaware of 
the importance of education in human life the illiterate parents 
do not send their boys to school or if they send, they remain 
indifferent towards their educational progress which in turn causes 
waste. As such, part time educational institutions should be set 
up to create in the guardians interest towards education. The 
government is making some efforts in this direction. 


(4) Due Changes in the Administration, Adequate reforms have 
to be made in the administration in order to check the waste. 
This can be done by increasing the strength of inspecting staff, 
introducing better inspecting system and providing more reason- 
able facilities. Besides, a definite educational policy should be 
formulated and rules should be framed regarding age, efficiency, 
capacity and admission of children. Emphasis should be laid on 
regular attendance and standard of education should be raised. 
Local bodies should take keen interest in the sphere of educational 


development and administration. 


(5) Removal of Social Evils. The main social evils that stand 
in the way of development of education are child marriage, 
indifference towards female education and narrow outlook towards 
co-education. Revolutionary steps to eradicate these evils will 
neither be proper nor practical. As such, the future citizens of 
the country should patiently and steadily work for the removal of 


these social evils. 


(6) Solving the Financial Difficulties. Ever since the country 
attained freedom, the Government of India has been consistently 
making efforts for the economic development of the country. 
Some success has been achieved during the first two Plans in this 
sphere, but it has not been adequate keeping in view the present 
needs and requirements India is an agricultural country and as 
such, besides industrialising the country efforts are also being 
made for the development of agriculture and cottage-industries. 
It is hoped that by the end of the Third Plan when various 
schemes relating to economic development are completed the 
economy of the country will considerably improve. The statistics 
of the Second Plan reveals that the average income of a manin 
the country has increased by 18 per cent but the cost of the things 
needed in daily life has increased hundred per cent. In these 
circumstances it is wrong to think that the 18 per cent increase in 
income will solve our economic problems and meet the 60 per cent 
of money wasted over primary education. It is, therefore, necese 
Sary that while we complete our development plans we should also 


make efforts to check the inflationary trends. 
- 
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3. Stagnation in Primary Education 


By stagnation we mean that a student continues to remain 
in one class for more than a year or the prescribed course is 
not completed within the allotted time. Stagnation is a major 
factor responsible for waste in primary education, both directly 
and indirectly. If a student completes five years’ course in 
seven years’ time, it naturally means that he has wasted two years’ 
time and labour. Besides, if the student consistently fails in a 
class he loses interest in studies. The guardian also gets discourag- 
ed and loses interest in the child’s education. In the end it 
generally happens that the child gives up studies and either gets 
into some trade helping his guardian to supplement his income 
or turns a vagabond menacing the society and thus increasing 
the burden on the nation. In this Way stagnation damages the 
primary education to a great extent. Statistics reveal that the’ 
percentage of stagnation is high in the early primary classes. 
The average of stagnation figures for all the five classes come 
to about 60 percent. Only 40 per cent children make full use 
of the money spent over them. Hence it is necessary to think 
over the causes of this increased stagnation. 


4. Causes of Stagnation 
The following are some of the main causes of stagnation‘ 


(1) Heavy and Uninteresting Curriculum. The children studying 
in the primary classes are mostly in the tender age group of six to 
eleven years, and they have to study five subjects including arith- 
metic and science which are uninteresting for the children of this 
tender age. So they find it difficult to complete this huge 
and uninteresting curriculum within the prescribed period. They, 
therefore, fall a victim to stagnation. 


(2) Absence of Definite Admission Rules. There being no defi- 
nite rules regarding admission in primary classes any child of any 
age within the age-group can seek admission in any class he 
desires. The result is that there is no co-ordination and balance 
between one’s physical and mental development and consequently 
he remains in a class for more thana year. 


(3) Unsuitable Atmosphere and Conditions. Mostly two diffe- 
rent types of atmosphere face the student when he gets admission 
in the class. The first is that of his family or locality and the 
second is that of the school which comprises of children of 
various families and different societies. It is generally not possi- 
ble for all the children to strike a balance between the two. 
This mal-adjustment sometimes not only causes stagnation but 
also becomes responsible for juvenile delinquency. Child 
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delinquency is a very contagious disease and easily spreads from 
one child to another. 


_ Sometimes the atmosphere of school, family or the home 
being undesirable and unfavourable for education causes stagna- 
tion. Many children do not get sufficient time to read at their 
homes with the result that neither they complete the home task 
nor the prescribed course within the expected time. Hence they 
do not achieve success in the examination. The stagnation is, 
therefore, natural in their case. 


(4) Physical Weaknesses of Students. The healthy body posse 
a healthy mind. Our children do not get balanced dict with ^e 
result that their pysical development gets retarded. The 
mind and the memory, therefore, do not develop to the desired 
extent and the children fail to complete their course within 


the prescribed time. 


(5) Social Evils. Sometimes some evil social practices also 
become major hurdles responsible for stagnation. Even to-day 
early marriages take place and the boys and girls get involved 
in the pleasures of married life. They do not take interest in 
studies and therefore they fail in examinations. Besides, on 
boys falls the responsibility of the family and worried on these 
accounts they leave the study. Girls also in particular seldom find 
opportunity to pursue . their education after marriage. 


(6) Defective Education System. Due to shortage of teachers a 
teacher hasgenerally to take more classes and teach various 
subjects. Under these circu i stances it is simply a folly to expect 
that the students will be able to complete their courses in time. 
Lack of trained teachers, dearth of educational mat:rial, un- 
suitable and improper atmosphere of school buildings are some of 
the causes responsible for stagnation in primary classes. 


(7) Defective Pattern of Examination. Through the present 
examination system efforts are made to assess the knowledge gained 
by the student in a year within a few hours through some questions. 
Not the least importance is attached to the work a student 
does throughout the year. If due to any reason the student, 
despite knowing the answer, fails to reply, his entire year is 

in has to study in the same class. In this way 


lost and he once agai tudy E 1 
the prevailing system of examination, besides being full of defects, 
also helps to increase stagnation. 
5. Some Suggestions For Preventing Stagnation 

We have acquainted ourselves above with some of the causes 
that cause waste in education and are responsible for stagnation. 
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Now we have to deliberate as to how to free education from 
the causes that are responsible for waste and stagnation. Some 
suggestions to remove these causes are mentioned below:- 


(1) Improvement of Curriculum. It is necessary to effect 
changes in the tough and burdensome curriculum in order to avoid 
stagnation. Stagnation may be avoided by making the subjects of 
science and arithmetic light and interesting. The method of 
teaching these subjects should also be made attractive and the 
number of subjecis should also be reduced. 


(2) Regulation of Admission Policy. The administrators 
and the inspectors should formulate a uniform policy and strictly 
observe it Stagnation may be checked by framing rules regard- 
ing the age and the stage of mental and physical developments for 


the purposes of admission. 


(3) Improvement of the Atmosphere. Changes in the home, 
Society and school atmosphere should be made in order „to stop 
Stagnation. The changes made should aim at improving and 
making the atmosphere healthy. To achieve this it is desir- 
able that the public, the teachers and the government should co- 
operate. It is necessary to remove evil social practices and 
false values. Restrictions should be imposed on indecent film- 
Songs and their dirty publicity. Much success in this sphere 
may be achieved by providing healthy entertainment to children 
under the supervision of teachers and adult education to the 
illiterate guardians 


(4, Improvement of Health. Physical development is essential 
for mental development of students, but the tragedy is that most 
of the parents in our country are unable to provide nourishing 
food for their children. In view of the helplessness of the parents 
itis the responsibility of the State to take over the charge of 
providing food to the future ci izens of the country. Indifference 
of the Indian Government Owards this problem when other 
nations are busy in the development of their man Power may 
prove harmful for the nation. It is, therefore, necessary to 
provide milk and other nourishing foods to the school going 
children. This is essential for removing stagnation and for 
building up healthy citizens. 


(5) Improvement in Teaching Method. The prevailing teaching 
methods-being unpyschological and unattractive cause stagnation. 
The problem of Stagnation may be solved to 4 large extent if 
psychological systems prevailing in other developed countries 
are adopted in this country, too. In adopting these systems we 
will face the difficulty of finding enough money and sufficient 


Sr 
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number of trained teachers. This difficulty may be overcome 
if love for education is created in well-to-do persons. 


(6) Stopping Child Marriage. Although child marriage has 
been proclaimed an offence under the Act of 1930, yet the social 
practice still recognises it. Unless the society looks down on this 
practice with contempt, it will not stop. As such, it is the 
duty of the public and leaders to put anend to this practice. 
The government, too, should take effective steps to ensure the 


observance of the Act. 


Reforms in the Examination System. The system of examination 
should be based on the principle that education is imparted for 
gaining knowledge and not only for success in examinations. 
The system, therefore, should examine the whole year's work 
and promotions should be given after testing the real know- 


ledge. 


Itis thus expected that by successfully implementing the 
above suggestion stagnation can be checked and waste on education 


avoided. 
Summary 


Waste in Education. Waste in primary education takes place when students 
leave the school without completing the full course. By leaving the education in 
the middle all money and labour spent on education is awaste, 

Causes of Waste. The following are the main causes of waste 

—(r) Lack of proper arrangements, (2) Illiteracy of guardians, (3) Im- 
proper and unsuitable administration, (4) Poor finances, (5) Defective curriculum 
and (6) Conservatism and evil social practices. 

i E In:provement and revision of cur- 

estions to Check Waste. (1) n | c 
S S $y Ad changes in the educational pattern (3) Educating the guardians 
(4) Electing changes in administration (s) Removal of social evils and (6) Solving 


financial problems. s 
cation. Stagnation means not completing the course with- 


Stagnation in Educatic RET vaste; Tbe at J due 
, ^ a tly, it is a waste. The main causes are: (1) Heavy 
in the prescribed times Tan (2) Flexibility of school admission rules, (3) Usuit- 
and uninteresting d atmosphere, (4) Physical unfitness (5) Evil social practices, (6) 
able conditions an d (7) Defective examinations. 


Defective educational pattern an : | 
nation. Revision and improvement of curri- 
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Suggestions to Chec! te admission policy, (3) Reform and improvement 

GERI (2) po sehen of health, (5) Changes in Genie danect, (6) End- 
BH tre arco at child marriage and (7) Changes in the examination pattern, 
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CHAPTER 8 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING 


Teachers’ training was not considered so important a few 
years back asit is considered to-day. In the past the teachers 
thought that their responsibilities ended by making the students 
cram the prescribed lessons of text books. The art of teaching 
did not enjoy any reputation at that time. The teacher divided his 
class into small groups. Each group prepared its lessons under 
the supervision of a brilliant student. This brilliant student in 
a way acted as the teacher. The teacher examined the work 
done by the groups of these intelligent students. This system pre- 
vailed in India till the 19th century. The system was known 
as the teacher-student system. . 


The teacher student or the monitorial system was given 
recognition by Andrew Bell in the Madras Soldiers Orphanage 
in the year 1787. Gradually with the experience of the impor- 
tance of training improvements were made in the monitorial 
system. $ 


Monitorial System 


The credit for giving birth to the teacher’s training system 
also goes to individual or private institutions. First of all Dr. 
Korė opened a normal school at Srirampur for the training 
of teachers for primary schools. In 1819 Calcutta local school 
committee opened a teachers’ training centre. Sir Thomas 
Munroe started a central schoolat Madras for teachers’ training. 
In the same year the Bombay Desbi Shiksha Mandal trained 28 
teachers for primary schools and entrusted them with the res- 
ponsibility of inspecting various primary schools. The Women’s 
Education Committee, Calcutta, started a training centre for 
training women teachers. 

Besides the private institutions, the Government also made 
some efforts in this direction. In his Despatch of 1854 Wood 
clearly emphasised the need of teachers’ training. This need 
was again emphasised in 1859 when it was felt that sufficient 
progress was not made in this sphere. It was also decided to 
keepa sum apart from the school grant for trained teachers’ 
pay. Besides, normal schools were opened at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Poona, Surat, Agra, Meerut and Banaras. Three more normal 
schools were opened in the Bengal province in‘addition to that 
of Calcutta. 


` training increase 
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So far as the question of the training of secondary teachers’ 
is concerned proper arrangements were not yet made. Training 
colleges were opened at Madras and Lahore in 1856 and 1881 
respectively. In these colleges both graduates and under-graduates 
were imparted training side by side. In their training emphasis 
was laid on extra-curricular subjects while stress was laid on 
prescribed subjects in the training at normal schools. , 


Teacher's Training 

The second stage of the development of teacher's training 
commences from 1882 and lasts till 1947. Stress was laid on 
the training of secondary school teachers during this period as 
a result of which 34 training colleges for secondary school teachers 
were established up to 1947 in the country. The number of 
normal schools for the training of teachers and women teachers 
was 339 and 189 respectively. In these institutions 2,493 
graduates, 23,754 primary school teachers and 10,193 women 


teachers were receiving training. 
Improvements were effected in the arrangements and 
curriculum of these schoolsas a result ofthe recommendations 
of the Indian Education Commission of 1882 and the education 
rmulated in 1904. Sufficient emphasis began to be given 
on principles of teaching and teaching practices. The education 
policy laid down that the period of training in the case of 
graduates should be a year and two years inthe case of under- 
graduates. A practice school (where teachers under training 
aching) was to be attached with the training 
] training. Untrained spcteons wert debarred 
i hin; rofession according to t € education 
Sor ot ef meal of this step the importance of 
d tremendously. Besides, improvements were 
fforts of the Hartog Committee and Calcutta 


policy fo 


could practise te 
college for practica 


also made by the € 
Niversity commission. 


Teachers’ Training in Independent India , f 
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the educational pattern. The leaders of the country have felt 
that the successful implementation of all the development plans 
rests on able and responsible citizens and education is the only 
medium of making them so. Good education depends on good 
and trained teachers. The result is that necessary improvements 
and changes are being made in the training arrangements. So 
the work of training teachers has also made strides after the 
attainment of freedom. Keeping in view the different standards 
of education in the country, six types of training institutions 
are providing training to student-teachers. Brief account of these 
is given below:— 

(a) Pre-primary -Training Schools. Generally persons having 
passed Upper Primary or High School examination are trained 
in pre-primary training schools. Considerable differences exist 
between the methods and courses of study in pre-primary schools 
in different states of the country. As such, uniformity does not 
exist in the curricula of these training schools. The teachers 
trained in these schools are given training to teach in nursery, 
kindergarten or pre-primary schools. The Baroda University 
has also started a post-graduate pre-primary training diploma 
course to the teachers of these primary schools and inspectors. 
The Government of India established the Indian Children Edu- 
cation Committee in 1953.54. for the supervision and development 
of pre-primary education. The Commitee is still engaged in 
its work. On the whole, there are about 3 Government and 30 
private institutions preparing teachers for pre-primary schools 


(b) Primary Training (Normal) Schools. Even before indepen- 
dence basic education was introduced in several primary schools 
in accordance with the scheme of Mahatma Gandhi and at present 
the scheme is being actively implemented in almost all primary 
schools in the country. But even then there are many primary 
schools in every state where some non-basic primary schools still 
exist. As such, Normal Training schools and training schools 
are of two varieties. Besides in these schools there are some teachers 
whose educational qualification is either High School or Upper 
Primary only. Thercfore, two kinds of courses have been provided 
for these two categories of teachers and after completing two 
years’ training one is awarded Junior Teachers Certificate and 
the o:her Senior Teacher’s Certificate. In the course for Senior 
Teachers Certificate more attention is comparatively paid on 
subjects like algebra, geometry, school and class managements 
etc. 


There is a lot of difference between the basic’ and the non- 
basic curricula. In the basic course not only the s-cial, vocational 
and handicrafts are included in the subject but particular stress 
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is also given for acquiring practical knowledge. The basic course 
may be sub-divided into four categories, e.g., handicraft, educa- 
ton, social education and literary knowledge. Hindustan; Talimi 
Sangh prepared the curriculum of the basic education. Some 
States accepted it in toto, but some accepted it with some modi- 
fications. Handicraft has also a place in the non-basic curricu- 
lum but this system is nearly extinct. Even as early as 1956-57 
while there were 335 non-basic teacher's training centres, the 
number of basic teacher’s training centres was as high as 581, 


(c) Junior Training Colleges. Mostly undergraduates work 
as teachers in the pre-secondary schools or middle schools. 
Different. types of arrangement have been made by different 
States for their training but generally the curriculum is almost 
the same; of course, there may exist some difference in standards. 
The curriculum is mostly divided into two parts, theoretical work 
and principles of teaching. For this training the Jabalpur, Sagar 
and Nagpur Universities provide one year’s Diploma in Training 
Course (Dip. T. Course) and the Baroda, Gujarat, Bombay, Kar- 
natak and Poona Universities provide one year's T. D. Course. 
The States Governments have also established a number of Junior 
Training Colleges. 


(d) Training College. With the expansion and development 
of basic education the education departments of the various States 
had to establish institutions for the training of graduates as 
teachers and inspectors. Some universities have also made efforts 
in this direction. Besides, the Education Department of the U. P. 
Government and the Universities and Colleges at Aligarh, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Gorakhpur, Delhi, Agra, Annamalai, 
Baroda, Varanasi, Gauhati, Calcutta, Osmania, Jabalpur, Nagpur, 
Rajasthan, Vikram, Patna and others have also made provisions 
for teachers’ training. The teachers for high schools after train- 
ing are awarded degrees and diplomas like B. T.; L. T., B. Ed., 
and Dip. Ed., etc. The course of this training is generally of 
one year's duration. There is a difference in the courses of basic 
colleges and other training colleges. Efforts are being made 
to bring a uniformity in the courses of colleges in different States. 
The provision to earn the M.Ed. degree is also made by most of the 
universities in the country. This is one year's advanced specialised 
course in education meant to produce specialists in the area 


of education. 


(e) Specialist Training Centres. Provisions for specialised 
training in various“ subjects besides teacher's training centres are 
also being made. These special training centres or colleges pro- 
vide specialised training and research facilities in their subjects 
like music, physical education, arts and crafts, domestic science 
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and handicrafts, etc. Besides, there are some institutions in 
which arrangements exist for training in various subjects. The 
Union Government has established at Gwalior in 1957 a physical 
training college named after Maharani Laxmi Bai. 


Cf) Research Work. A two years Ph.D. course has been 

provided for post-graduate students, after he has passed M. A. 
(Education) or M. Ed. The examinations of M. A. (Education) 
and M. Ed. are almost equivalent in standard. The difference 
exists in name only. For Ph.D. a major thesis has to be 
submitted. It is regretted that research work in the sphere of 
basic education has not made any remarkable progress, despite 
sufficient grants given by the Government of India for this 
purpose. - 
(g) Training of Lady Teachers. Arrangements for the training 
of lady teachers exists along with male teachers in most of the 
training colleges, but there are some institutions which are 
exclusively meant for training lady teachers. The figures in 
1956-57 were as follows :— 
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1 2 3 4 5 
Colleges 31 1 407 30 4,154 
Schools 258 146 13,364 142 12,550 


In-setvice Teachers! Training 


Fora proper education system in a country more emphasis 
has to be laid on in-service teachers’ training rather than on the 
teachers’ training. In-séivice teachers’ training keeps the teachers 
knowledge up-to-date. Through this the teachers become aware 
of the latest educational researches, problems and informations. 
In the absence of in-service training it is possible that an 
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efficient teacher of to-day may become inefficient in the 
future, because he may not be able to know the latest educa- 
tional problems and thus may lack in the up-to-date 
knowledge of conditions prevailing in the educational sphere. 
The State governments and training institutions arrange from 
time to tiwe refresher courses and seminar in order to post teachers 
with the latest knowledge about their subjects. But this has not 
yet taken a regular and organised shape. In order to achieve 
this object, some training colleges have arranged expansion 
centres. Their number in 1955, 1956 and 1957 was 24,41 and 53 
respectively. 


The expansion centres provide for teachers in-service train- 
ing through the help of long and short term courses, workshops 
seminars, educational weeks, exhibitions, discussion and guidance, 
libraries, audiovisual aids pamphlets and other publications. 
These expansion centres receive financial help and educational 
materialand equipment from Ford Foundation and American 
Technical Co-operation Mission. 


Some Problems Relating to Teachers’ Training 


After attainment of independence efforts for the expansion 
and development of education were made by political parties, 
public and the government. Even then there exist certain 
problems relating to education which need be solved to ensure 
all-round progress. Unless these problems are solved no progress 
worth the name will be made. Some of these important problems 
are discussed below. 


(1) Utilitarian Educational Philosophy. The aim of our education 
to-day is to effect all-round development of individual's personality 
and make hima responsible and able citizen. In order to achieve 
this aim, it is necessary to introduce revolutionary changes in the 
present educational system. The education has to be made comp- 
letely practical and utilitarian. This ideology had given birth to 
basic education which is going to be introduced throughout the 
country. Hence, efforts are being made to effect changes in the 
courses of training schools and basic training schools are being 
established. Besides, efforts are also being made to introduce 


‘changes in the courses of B. T., B. Ed. and M. Ed., examinations 


etc., with a view to bring in co-ordination between life and 
education. 


(2) Disparity Between the Basic And Previous Curriculum. There 
being two types of schools-the basic schools and the non-basic 
ones-two kinds of training institutions in the country are imparting 
training in different courses. In the courses of basic training school, 
special emphasis is laid on practical work and social life and it 
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has a rural bias, while in non-basic training schools emphasis is 
laid on principles relating to knowledge. It also lays emphasis on 
various teaching methods and has an urban bias. 


According to the recommendations and suggestions of various 
committees and commissions it will be desirable to prepare a 
new curriculum incorporating the special features of both the 
systems which in the prevailing conditions may prove useful. 
Accordingly, in the university education and in the curriculum 
of B. Ed. and B. T., etc., emphasis will have to be reduced on 
theory while more importance will have to be attached to the 
practical side. The course will also have to be increased. The 
Viswa-Bharati and the Rajasthan universities are trying to pattern 
their curriculum to a large extent on this basis. 


(3) Narrowness of Training Courses. The courses of B. Ed. and 
B.T. were prescribed at a time when the basic education had not 
come into existence. Importance at that time was mainly attached 
to theory of the knowledge of principles. It is because of 
this reason that the curricula of these examinations need to be 
amended and widened. Moreover, success will not be achieved 
if besides the amendment of curricula the period of training is 
not incre sed in proportion to increase in the course. Although 
the B. Ed. course has been enlarged and made comparatively 
more practical yet the period of training has not been increased. 
Under these circumstances the problem will not be solved by only 
enlarging the course. The Secondary Education Committee 
had this factor in view and recommended the extension of the 
period of B. Ed. course to two years. Butthis had not so far 
become possible due to education expansion policy of the 
government. 


Under the present circumstances some success may be achiev- 
ed by implementing the three years’ degree course. A three 
years’ B. A. (Education) course may be provided. For gaining 
practical teaching experience, the schools in rural areas should 
be selected orthe students be kept under the supervision of 
trained teachers of rural schools for sometime where besides 
gaining teaching experience the students may also gain a prac- 
tical knowledge of preparing the progress-report and the audio- 
visual equipments for boys. They will also get an opportunity 
there to participate in co-curricular activities and get acquain- 
ted with the conditions of ruralsociety. In this way the training 
courses may be enlarged and made more utilitarjan. 


It is worth mentioning here that the above problems do 
not relate to higher secondary schools only. The junior high- 
schools and primary school teachers, too, do not get enough 
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training, because the courses at normal schools last only for 
about a year or so. It is necessary for the teachers of junior 
high schools that they should acquire specialised training in some 
sphere of education. Besides, some people think that the 
training period of these teachers should also be extended to two 
years’ duration. 

(4) Presence of Untrained Teachers in Colleges and Universities. 
The teachers taking graduate and post-graduate classes in uni- 
versities and colleges are mostly untrained. It is true that they 
are experts in their subjects yet to possess the knowledge of a 
subject is one thing, while having the technique of teaching 
that subject is another. There may be deficiency in them in the 
matter of method of tea-hing. "Therefore some people hold the 
opinion that the teachers in universities and colleges also should 
know the technique of giving lectures, explaining the subject and 
inspiring students towards the acquisition of new knowledge. 
Therefore, some sort of training is also necessary for them. 


(5) Narrowness of Post-Graduate Training Course. The main 
post-graduate course in education is the M. Ed. The main aim 
of this examination is to provide one with specialised knowledge 
of education for becoming education-administrators, teachers for 
training colleges and teachers of higher standard. But it is _ 
regretted that due to narrowness of the course the desired results 
are not being achieved and the present needs are not being 
fulfilled in a satisfactory manner. As such, the M. Ed. course 
should not remain an extension of B. Ed., but instead, be divided 
into three parts-compulsory, optional and oral. Under each of 
them it is necessary to give detailed instructions in th: following 


subjects: ; n 

(i) Compulsory. Educational statistics, research, knowledge 
of elements of education, educational psychology, present system 
of education and courses in foreign countries and a comparative 


study of rules regarding educational administration. 


(ii) Optional. Specialised knowledge in a particular branch 


of education. pr , : 
(iit) Oral. Determining the success in the above subjects 


through written examinations alone is not enough. There should 
ro : 
be a viva voce 


(6) Resear ch. 


limited to giving 

ission lias als » recommen AR IU B 
CODI Toa charged with the responsibility of carrying on 
Sage! D rk relating to education. The assistance of student- 
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test also. 

The work of training institutions is not 
training only. The Secondary Education 
ded that the training institutions 
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research work relating to the elements of education. Although 
research is being done on this subject in the country but there 
is much need of research on social education, practical work 
for prescribing courses of study, child psychology, teaching 
methods, intelligence test, organising examination, work load 
on teachers, vocational guidance and conditions of teachers etc. 
Very little research work has been done in the sphere of education 
in India, but it has been found that various research centres 
carry on work on almost the same subject. In order to, avoid 
this unnecessary duplication, the Radhakrishnan Commission 
recommended the organisation of research work on an all-India 
basis. 


(7) Lack of Uniformity in Training Institutions and Their Diplomas 
and Certificates. Uniformity in the standard of the curricula of 
training institutions is necessary for the development and progress 
of training. The duration of training should be the same and 
the certificates awarded by them, too, should have equal value 
and recognition. Side by side it is also necessary to remove dispar- 
ity in the standards of different institutions. In the absence of 
parity the expected enthusiasm is not witnessed among the teachers. 
Sometimes even the institutions of the education department 
or universities of the same State show disparity in the standard 
of teacher’s training classes. To remove this inadequacy the 
Secondary Education Commission has recommended that post- 
graduate training and under-graduate training should be control- 
led by universities and state institutions, respectively. In order 
to maintain a co-ordination in both the standards, it is also 
desirable that a close contact is maintained between the two 
departments. E 


Teachers’ Status 


'Thestatus of a teacher should be very high in the society 
because he is the maker of future citizens, administrators and 
statesmen. But it is a matter of great regret that in India 
teachers do not occupy a high place in the society. The teacher 
who in the Indian culture has the same place as that of parents 
is unfortunately to-day considered merely as an ordinary worker. 
In different states the grades of salary of teachers vary. There 
is a considerable difference between the maximum and the mini- 
mum pay. The disparity is to such an extent that in the same 
state a teacher employed in a government institution gets much 
higher pay than a teacher of the same standard and qualification 
working in a non-government institution. No attention is paid 
towards amenities like medical treatment and educational facili- 
ties to their children in non-government schools. Their services 
also depend on the sweet will of the managers. In some schools 
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it is reported that teachers receive only Rs. 75/- or Rs. 100/- p. m. 
while they sign on bills ofRs. 150/-. Although rules have been 
made by the government to check these evil practices, yet they 
are not being observed strictly by some delinquent managers. 
According to 1956-57 statistics as many as seven lakh primary 
teachers out of 12 lakhs were receiving salaries less than those 


of government peons. 


The conditions of the university teachers may be called to 
be somewhat satisfactory but the teachers of affiliated degree 
Colleges have to face many difficulties. The Union and the States 
governments are now paying attention to these problems and it 
is hoped that the condition of teachers will become better in 


the near future. 
Summary 


The educational activities depend on the organisation of teachers’ training. 


The organisati aee aning in India at present is not satisfactory, There 
tganisa f teachers" training 1n p ctor) 
i Eripe in the different states of India, With the 


is a wide disparity in the training system f ; s 
Soins into EENE of basic OUS the necessity, of attaching more importatice 
to practical aspect is being keenly felt. Efforts in this direction are being made in view 
of the recommendations of Radhakrishnan Commission, Secondary Education Com- 
mittee, Chancellors’ Conference and various seminars of educational officers. 


ia i z: a i and trai: in the sphere of technical 
India is much backward so far guidance and à ‘ ica 
education is concerned. Research work in the ficld of education, too, is not being 
Catricd on in a satisfactory manner. However, the Union and the State governments 
are taking steps to improve conditions in this sphere. It is also necessary to take steps 
to improve the conditions of teachers, but because the country is passing through an 
ecqnomic crisis it is the duty of the public aad teachers not to further burden the 
ROVER acc wae depend on it entirely. They should instead become self reliant 
and help in ili roving the condition of the country. They should not confine them- 
Selves to the foe wails of the school but should come out and give lead to the coun- 


tty. . 
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CHAPTER 9 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


In 1950 the Indian Constitution specified that free and com- 
pulsory education throughout the country would be provided to 
all the children upto the age of 14 years. Accordingly the States 
governments were directed to achieve this objective within the next 
ten years. This national effort was in keeping with the needs 
ofthe country. Under the circumstances when only 16 per cent 
of the population was literate introduction of compulsory 
education upto a certain limit was particularly desirable. For 
a country having pinned its hopes in democratic system it was 
necessary that its people Le given compulsory education in order 
to instil in them a sense of nationality and citizenship. Educa- 
tion was also necessary for success of democracy and providing 
it stability. Equal opportunity to every one is the basic princi- 
ple of democracy and there can be no partiality in its implemen- 
tation. The suvcess of democracy is possible only when a man 
is aware of his responsibility, rights as well as his duty towards 
others. This required a proper change in the mental outlook 
of the people. The Second World War had shown that the 
members of the so-called civilized and cultured society, if mis- 
guided, could commit brutal acts that would put to shame even 
the barbarous communities of the past. This could only be 
called a social backwardness or lack of social sense. Conduct 
occupies an important place in the society. Despite being 
civilised, people generally do not feel their duty and responsibilities 
and donot make proper use of their rights. All this leads to 


a man has to be educated. By looking into these things it is 


[ L r ution for educating every- 
one upto a certain age is a national necessity, 


Primary Education Before It Was Made Compulsory 


Before the establishment of the British empire the old and 
traditional educational system à 
But foreign rule over a considerably long period so m 
and discouraged it that it lost its finer points and by the end of 
the 18th century it almost became a skeleton and lost i 
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But while the adverse circumstances stopped its development 
and destroyed it, Indians’ intense love for their traditional 
education system could not be destroyed. It remained deeply 
associated with their so.ial and cultural life. With the expansion 
of British empire after the battle of Plassey in 1757 some Indian 
educational institutions remained busy in the expansion of 
education. Nearly one lakh primary schools were running in 


Bengal alone. 


But this system did not last for long. The main reason 
for this decay was the empire-building policy of the Rritish 
according to which they tried to stabilise their supremacy by 
modifying or overhauling the social, literary and cultural values 
of the conquered country. So the Britishers in order to give 
a permanent footing to their political supremacy, besides intro- 
ducing Western pattern of educational system and culture, tried 
to discourage the Indian method of education. They succeeded 
in their policy. Because of destructive blows since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, decay started gradually in the Indian 
traditional educational system. In this work of destroying the 
traditional Indian education, the Christian missionaries played 
role than the East India Company. They 
secondary and higher schools on the Western 
he aim of spreading Christianity. 


a more important 
established primary, 
pattern for achieving t 
The British Parliament under the charter of 1813 authori- 
sed the East India Company to spend rupees one lakh yearly 
for the education of Indian people, development of scientific work 
and the progress of Indian literature. But due to the indifference 
of the Directors and Officers of the Company the order remained 


completely neglected for about ten years. The main interest 
of the Company in India was her trade and earning more and 
it considered the efforts of the missionaries 


m rofits. Hence, 1 nsi 
sufficient and showed indifference t-wards the development of 


1 ere was also practical difficulty in following the 
pauca aan ae spirit because the sum of rupees one lakh was 
too meagre in view of the vastness and large population of the 
country and it was difficult to decide on which particular sphere 
this money should be utilised. These problems were reviewed 
in 1824 and it was decided to spend a certain percentage of 


the allotted money on primary education. 


A . the Company upto 1857 the efforts in the 

During the rule omaia] completely, unsatisfactory. In the 
sphere Dh atch of 1854 while criticising the educational activi- 
posa Aside it was admitted that the Company had 
ies o me neglected education in India. Accordingly, the 
ER urged that the responsibility of encouraging he aram 
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schools, expansion of primary education, proper financial 
assistance and provision of useful and practical education for 
the Indian people should be the duty of the Company. But 
during the Company rule prior to Indian revolt of 1857, 
financial help was given only to higher and secondary education. 
No expansion of primary education worth the name took place. 


After the revolt of 1857 the rule of the Company ended and 
the British Parliament took the administration of India directly 
in itsown hands. The direct rule by the British Parliament 
was more well organised. The next 30 years were particularly 
important in the history of primary education. In the Stanley 
Charter of 1859 it was announced that the responsibility of 
primary education in India would be the direct responsibility 
of the Indian administration. The right to tax the Indian public 
for expansion of education was given to the Government of India. 
By 1882 nearly 29,000 primary schools with capacity to teach 21 
lakh students had been established in the country. For the 
expansion of primary education this provision was so inadequate 
that only 1.2 per cent children could be made literate. 


, Despite the patronage extended by the Government 
during the nineteenth century, proper expansion of education 
in India could ‘not take place. This was even accepted by Lord 
Curzon, the then Viceroy of India. Lord Curzon held the view 
that primary education whose object was to educate the common 
people in the local or mother tongue should be fully developed 


in order to free itself from this responsibility took an inadequate 
step and without considering the recommendations of the Indian 


Lu 
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fearlessness to the Indian people in the spher i 
Without any fear the people asked the GiVerament oe ks 
its responsibilities towards primary education. It was also expec- 
ted in those days that primary education would make much head- 
way during Curzon’s regime, but Lord Curzon’s unfortunate 
policy of the partition of Bengal made all his reformatory efforts 
pale into insignificance. The public rose against it. The Indian 
National Congress held its session at Calcutta in 1905 and made 
strong criticism of the government policies. Under this adverse 
and unfavourable situation neither the governmental nor the 
non-governmental policies, despite their importance, could be 
successfully implemented. Inspite of all this the primary educa- 
tion took root during this period. 


Efforts To Make Primary Education Compulsory 


The British Government felt relieved after transferring the 
responsibility of primary education to local bodies. It believed 
in the policy that in the sphere of education in India its duty was 
confined only to guidance; but some educationists like William 
Adam, Captain Wingate and T. C. Hope of England in their 
letters to the Government emphasised the need of declaring 
primary education compulsory. Although their representation 
did not succeed in moving the Government, yet they gave more 
and more inspiration and encouragement to the Indian people. 
The result was that the Indian leaders gave education an import- 
ant place in their national struggle and this gave rise to educa- 
tional movements. The credit for giving birth to this movement 
goes to Sir Ibrahim Rahimatulla Khan and Sir Chiman Lal 
Setalwad, the lovers of education from Bombay. As a result 
of their demánd, the Bombay Government appointed a committee 

. in 1906 to enquire into the question of education. The Com- 
mittee after examining the demands and enquiring into the. issues 
said in its report that the genera 


] public was not prepared to 
accept the policy of primary education. As such, the old policy 
continued as before. 


‘The Liberal Policy of the Baroda Ruler 


In view of the utility of primary education Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao Gaikwad, the ruler of Baroda State, introduced compulsory 
primary education in some 52 villages of his State. An Act was 
also passed in 1906 for the expansion of this scheme under 
which primary education was made compulsory for boys in the 
age group of seven years to twelve years and for girls in that of 


seven to ten years. 
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Efforts of Gopal Krishna Gokhale 


not be passed. 
Efforts of Vitthal Bhai Patel 


EXPANSION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The development of primary education took place at a rapid 
pace after the implementation of Primary Education Acts. The 
primary education further received impetus due to the then 
prevailing political and social condition and national awakening. 
The reasons for this rapid expansion were as follows: — 


(a) More State help came for education due to the forma- 
tion of popular provincial ministries, 


(6) Asa result of awakening of masses in India an all- 
India Women's Educational Gonference was organised 
in1927. 'The women, in this Conference, announced 
their determination and right to have equal facilities 
for education as were enjoyed by men. 


(c) Asa result of the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Dr. Ambedkar, a new wave of awakening overtook 
Harijans, (Scheduled Castes). They became aware 


of their rights of receiving education and were trying 
to achieve it. 1 
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- the State Government for t 
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(d) Besides the above reasons, the Acts passed by various 
State legislatures making primary education compul- 
sory also accelerated the expansion and development 
of primary education. 


Slackness in the Pace of Expansion 


'The development of primary education went on unobstruc- 
ted and at a rapid speed till 1930; but unfortunately the Hartog 
Committee submitted its recommendations suggesting that the 
number of schools should not be increased. Instead, in order to 
improve the quality, the schools should be better equipped. 
This recommendation was accepted by the Government. Conse- 
quently slackness came in the speed of expansion. : 


Reorganisation 


This pace of progress of primary education did not remain 
obstructed for long. In 1937 popular Congress Ministries came 
into power in six provinces and once again the pace of expan- 
sion gathered speed. In the Congress provinces more emphasis 
was laid on the establishment of primary schools in rural areas 
for making compulsory education available to the common citi- 
zen. Asa result of this emphasis compulsory primary education 
became available for children of 10,017 rural areas and 229 towns 
by 1947. Besides, arrangement of primary education for girls 


existed in 1,404 villages and 10 towns. 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


After the attainment of independence, the administration 
of the country came in the hands of the people themselves. Due 
to the adoption of democratic system, the responsibility of the 
reconstruction and all-round development of the country came 
in the hands of the new administration. The national leaders 
realised that the success of democracy was only possible when 
the entire population was educated and understood their duty, 
rights and responsibilities. As such, the national Government 
under article 45 of the Constitution declared the principles of 
compulsory education and based its detailed educational pro- 
gramme on these principles. The Central Government started 
to meet 30 per cent of the expenditure incurred on education by 

he expansion of compulsory education. 
Primary education was not only made compulsory but also free 

p of 6 to 14 years. Although the 


for children in the age grou 
financial condition of the nation was poor, a target for educating 
60 per cent and 19 per cent children was fixed for the age groups 


of 6 to 11 years and 11 to 14 years, respectively in the Second Five 
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Year Plan. Although a number of difficulties arose before the 
Government in achieving this target, the progress achieved was 
not very bad. 


Problems of Compulsory Education 


1. Neglect of Education by the Foreign Rule. The British 
Government needed clerks in India for their commercial 
establishments and Government offices. As such, the education 
system that they introduced in India was nothing but a machine 
for producing clerks. They feared that the mass education would 
expose their selfish policies and the common man would rise to 
oppose their unjust acts. Under such circumstances they would 
not succeed in making India a market for English goods. The 
Foreign Rule, therefore, always neglected compulsory 
education. 


2. Political Problems. As a result of centuries of exploita- 
tion, India's condition at the time of independence was very 
pathetic. The last blow inflicted on the country by the Briti- 


passions in this sub-continent and the Indian leaders, since the 
first day of independence, had to mobilise their entire resources 
in tackling the problems of communalism. Although they achieved 
Some success, but after paying heavily in men and material. 
The huge problem of refugees confronted them. Besides, the 
national leaders had to make all out offorts for solving the prob- 
lems of Indian States, abolition of ‘Zamindaris’ (feudalism), the 
problem of linguistic states, Kashmir and China., Consequently, 
proper attention could not be given to the compulsory education, 
its development and expansion. 


3. Lack of Practical Knowledge in Administrative Policies. Two 
main educational problems cropped up before the country after 
independence. The first was the introduction of compulsory 
education for the children of 6 to 14 years age group and the 
second related to the transformation of traditional primary 
schools into basic ones. The first problem although it had been 
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4. Lack of Teachers. Shortage of teachers is a prominent 
factorin the slow expansion of compulsory education and this 
is due to poor remunerations. Due to poor salaries, no highly 
qualified person likes to take up a teacher’s job in primary 
schools. So far as the urban areas arë concerned, the shortage 
of teachers is not so acute due to other available resources for 
supplementing their income, but in rural areas where such 
avenues of supplementing income do not exist, the shortage of 
teachers is keenly felt. This problem is even more serious so far as 
lady teachers are concerned. This situation is all the more harm- 
ful for India—a country comprising of villages mostly. The dearth 
of training schools for teachers is also responsible for non- 
development of compulsory education to a limit. But these 
problems have been tackled to some extent. 


5. Shortage of Funds. The burden of primary education is 
being shouldered mostly by local bodies since the British rule. 
The British adopted this policy simply to misguide Indians, but it 
is regretted that the same policy is still being followed. The only 
change that has occurred since the establishment of democratic 
rule in the country is that the percentage of financial help for 
educational purpose to local bodies has been raised from 30 per 
cent to 33 per cent. It is simply a misnomer to expect that the 
local bodies with their poor financial resources would go on 
implementing successfully the compulsory primary education 


scheme. 


6. Defective Education Administration. The burden of primary 
education in almost every State rests on local bodies, that is, on 
municipal and district boards. Constitutionally, pressure for the 
development of primary education could not be applied on district 
boards. Besides, the chairman and members of these bodies are 
the elected representatives of people. They do not want to fur- 
ther tax the already poor public and lose their votes. As such, 
these bodies generally fail in expanding compulsory education. 
In the sphere of the expansion of primary education although the 
number of schools have increased, there still continues a lack of 
good administrators and shortage of reading materials and neces- 
sary school equipments. Consequently, compulsory primary edu- 
cation has not made the desired progress. 


7. Unsatisfactory Teaching Standard. The inadequacy of 


training schools and poor scale of pay has been responsible for 
not attracting-efficient teachers to take up jobs as primary school 
teachers. In most cases teachers in primary schools have read 
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only upto the middle standard. Moreover, equipments and read- 
ing material, too, are insufficient in Primary schools due to 
shortage of funds. Gonsequently, the Standard of primary educa- 
tion is very low. 


9. Defective Curriculum. The old curriculum of primary 
schools was defective. It had no scope for the development of 
the student's creative and Constructive faculties nor did it help 
him in acquiring practical knowledge. Although the primary 
education has now been. given the Shape of basic education and 


ture. Consequently the desired success inthissphere has not so 
far been achieved, 


9. Difficulties in Constructing School Buildings. Itis a complex 
problem to open schools in villages and unfortunately most of the 
Indian people live in villages. In this period of financial string- 
ency, the problem of constructing school buildings is a difficult 
one. Moreover the Population in villages being small, it is all 


school before completing the full primary education. In this way 
waste of money and Stagnation prove a hurdle in the way of 


11. Shortage of School Buildings and Their Unsuitability. Due 
to shortage of funds the construction programme of school build- 
ings could not keep pace with the expansion of primary 
education. Consequently, arrangements for teaching have been 
made in places like temples, buildings and the houses of teachers 
etc. Needless to Say that this state of affairs is entirely unsatis- 
factory. Such schools have neither play grounds nor is their 
environment healthy. Unsuitable buildings and “crowded and 
noisy atmosphere have severely impeded the growth of primary 
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12. The Problem of Language. Like many other problems fac- 
ing the primary education, the one concerning the medium of 
instruction is also a major one. In the section of the Indian 
Constitution dealing with the languages for compulsory primary 
education, 14 languages have been mentioned, but in India as 
many as 845 languages and dialects are spoken. Some of these 
languages are spoken by thousands of persons, but they do not 
possess either alphabets of their own or literature. Under such 
circumstances, it has become a problem to choose a language as 
medium of instruction at the primary stage. 


13. The Problem of Social Values. Although every nation or 
society observes its traditions and practices, yetin India due to 
deep ignorance, the traditions and practices over-influence the 
people. Among these traditions and practices are some like 
child marriage, religious fanaticism and untouchability. These 
have proved obstructions in the expansion and development of 
primary education. Although the laws have been made to 
eradicate these evil practices, yet social practices proved more 
forceful to laws. Even to day efforts are made in some schools 
to avoid admission of Harijan? students on some pretext or the 
other. Early marriage causes dislocation of education. The boy 


` neither gets opportunity to pursue studies nor any interest is left 


in him for the same. People could easily be found who frown 
upon co-education even in primary classes. Under such adverse 
conditions, how can one expect adequate expansion of compulsory 


education? 


14, Geographical Conditions. India is a country which abounds 
in rivers, mountains and forests. In the hilly areas the villages 
are small and scattered at a great distance from each other. 
Due to shortage of funds it is not possible to open schools 
in every village. Guardians do not like their children to walk 
over ice and hills in order to attend schools situated far away from 
their homes. The same difficulty is faced in crossing rivers 
and forests which are really a very great hardship for children 
of tender ages. Under such circumstances, to expect successful 
implementation of compulsory education throughout the length 
and breadth of the country will simply be an act of pure 


imagination. 
15. Poverty and Ignorance. Even to-day the financial condition 
of the country is not such as to provide full meals and adequ- 


ate clothings to each and everyone. Mostly it is observed that 
a family of as many as ten members depend for their bread on 


I. Scheduled Caste. 
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one of its members. In many homes it is generally regarded 
against social practices to ask the women folk to earn some money 
even when the entire family is not in a position to get two 
mealsa day. Besides, the majority of the people being ignorant 
do not realise the importance of education. Therefore, many 
parents, instead of getting their children admitted in schools, 
try to introduce them in some trade at a tender age in order to 
supplement their income. ; 


Due to the above factors primary education has not made 
much progress and the achievement of targets appears a difficult 
task. Some suggestions to win over these problems are being 
given below. 


Some Solutions of the Problems of Primary Education 


1, Solution of the Financial Problem. Poverty of the masses 
is the greatest hurdle in the expansion of compulsory primary 
education in the country. Shortage of funds is responsible for 
lack of reading materials and equipments in schools, dearth 
of efficient teachers and insufficient number of school buildings. 
In this background Gopal Krishna Gokhale pleaded for not 
spending money on the qualitative aspect of primary education 
but opening primary schools in greater number and making 
the primary education available to every one so that ignorance 
might be wiped off from the country. He, therefore, argued 
for making primary education compulsory. In achieving this 
objective success can be had by reducing expenditure on the 
process of changing the old primary education into the basic 
one. In order to ease the financial condition some educationists 


plead for reducing the curriculum from five to four years. They 


also advocate the view that tuition fees should also be charged 
from the children of well-to-do parents. The Government should 
postpone the programme of introduction of basic education 
for some time. They should first make the primary education 
compulsory and banish illiteracy and ignorance from the country. 
Money should be found out for primary education by heeding 
to the suggestions of the eminent educationists. 


2. Ghange in Administrative System. In order to ensure 
progress and development, some reforms in the present educational 
administration is necessary. The Government should, in the 
first instance, take over the entire responsibility of meeting 
expenditure on primary education. It is not possible to achieve 
the desired progress by merely giving grants to municipal and 


district boards So far as the administration 1s concerned it 


RM: 
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will be proper to leave this responsibility on local bodies 
only when a central committee is formed which should be in 
a position to force the local administrative set-ups to make 
arrangements for compulsory primary education. The local 
bodies will have no hesitation in carrying on the instructions 
of the central committee when the entire expenditure is met 
by the Government. Only in such an arrangement the develop- 
ment of compulsory education will go on unobstructed. 


3. Firmness in the Educational Policy. The Government policy 
of compulsory education is not so much practical as it is idealistic. 
It is due to this reason that it has not been able to achieve 
solidity. Changing of traditional schools into basic ones and 
introducing compulsory education without taking into account 
the prevailing dearth of equipments in schools has crushed the 
Government objectives under the burden of financial expenditure. 
It would have been more proper to have introduced compulsory 
education first and later on it should have been given the shape 


of basic education. 

4. Provision of Teachers. In view of the heavy demand of 
teachers due to implementation of the policy of compulsory 
education it has not been possible to obtain the necessary 
number of trained teachers. Consequently, the shortage of 
teachers has also affected the pace of progress of compulsory 
education. It cannot also be called a wise step to postpone 
or slow down the programme of compulsory education till enough 
trained teachers were available. To meet this difficulty 
untrained teachers possessing average efficiency may be employed 
to start the work. These untrained teachers may be gradually 
trained and their teaching standards may thus be raised. To 
bring better qualified persons in this profession it is desirable 
to raise the pay scale and the social status of the teachers. 


5. Shift System. In view of the shortage of teachers and 


school buildings it is desirable that the shift system be adopted 


in India as is done in some other countries like Germany, United 
c., and classes be 


States, Japan, China, Denmark, Australia et 
held for some children from 7:80 a. m. to 11:30a. m and for 
others from 1 p.m. to 5p. m. This kind of shift-system will 
prove helpful to farmers and labourers also. Their children 
will get time both for education and for helping their parents 
in supplementing their incomes. No doubt the work of teachers 
will increase but they can be satisfied by providing extra 
pay. In adopting the shift system attention will have to be 
given in fixing the hours. In deciding school hours seasons and 
facilities of guardians and teachers will have to be taken into 


consideration. 
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6. Special Type of Schools. In India there live nearly five 
and a half crore? people of scheduled castes and nearly two crores 
and a quarter tribal people. These people have remained cut- 
off from education since long. Now some emphasis is being 
given on their education by the Government. Provision has 
been made to give them some grants for purchasing books, besides 
stipends and scholarships. The government have made provisions 
for opening special types of schools in the areas where scheduled 
caste and tribal people mostly live. Even then public co-operat- 
ion for the education of these people is very necessary. 


7. Reforms in Curriculum. It is also necessary to introduce 
reforms in the curriculum of primary education along with the 


8. Increase in the Number of Schools. Most of the Indian popu- 
lation lives in villages and villages are small and situated at great 
distances from one another. It being not possible to open 
schools in every village due to 
education is receiving a great set-back. But to check the expan- 
sion of education due to these difficulties will simply be against 
the object of education programmé. Under the circumstances, 
it is desirable even to open schools in places like temples, mosques, 
churches and other public places etc., in the interest of education, 
keeping in view 
schools) of Rishis in ancient days and Shantiniketan? in the 


imparting education. It is worth mentioning. here that in 


earlier days due to Shortage of school büildings schools were 
held under bridges in England. 


9. Five Year Plans and Peoples Co-operation. Five Year Plans 
occupy an important place in the development of education in 
DRIN o 

I. One crore is equal to ten millions, 


2. Abode of pe. 


s acc—a name given by Tagore, Rabindranath to his open-air 
School. 
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India. The expansion of education even gets help and co-opera- 
tion from other development plans. Geographical factors 
obstructing the progress of education could be solved to an 
appreciable extent through the development of means of com- 
munications. With the successful implementation of the plans, 
the per capita income will increase and people will be ina 
better position to bear expenses on education. This will in 
itself help the expansion of compulsory education. In this way 
the progress and development of education is linked with the 
success of Five Year Plans and it is the duty of the people to 
co-operate in the successful implementation of the Plans. It is 
well known that for the success of democracy people’s co-opera- 
tion is a necessity. If our Plans succeed through public co- 
operation, the-achievement of our objective of compulsory 
education is a certainty. 


10. Increase in Teaching Load. Although it will not be 
proper to increase the work-load of teachers who are poorly 
paid, yet in the interest of the country they will not mind if 
their work load is increased for some time. This happened in 
foreign countries like England, Italy and China. The number 
of boys in a class can be raised to 60 from 33; but care will 
have to be taken to see that under this condition a teacher is 
not asked to take too many classes at a time. It is hoped that by 
acting on the above suggestions success can be achieved in fulfi- 
ling the objectives of quantitative expansion of primary edu- 
cation. : 


Summary 


Compulsory Education. Education is the foundation stone of socialism. 
Tt is necessary for the success of democracy that each citizen be an educated person. 
As such, provision has been made in the Indian constitution to make the primary 
education compulsory. 


Historical Background. Education in India was neglected during the Bri- 
tish regime, ‘The East India Company Government paid some attention to education 
after 1813 but it neglected the primary education. The British Government paid 
attention to primary education after 1857. Lord Curzon accepted in his statement 
that British Government should not show indifference towards primary education 


in India, S 


Compulsory Primary Education. The British Government remained un- 
moved despite the efforts of the Indian ? lational Congress, and some eminent educa- 
tionists, Gokhale introduced a bill relating to compulsory education in the central 
Assembly in 1911 But it could not be passed. The ruler of Baroda had earlier in 
1996 introduced compulsory primary education in his state. This è impetus to 
the public and leaders. Tn r918 an Act was passed by the Bombay legislature intro- 
ducing compulsory education in the province. Primaty education was mape com- 
pulsory by law in all the provinces where Congress ministries were formed in 1937. 


m 
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But many ‘difficulties Were faced in making primary education compulsory even 
after India became free. Some of these difficulties are mentioned below. 


Problems Facin 
vernment policies lacking practical touch (3 
funds (5) Defective administration (6) Unsuitabili 
Defective curriculum (8) Difficulties in the 
Stagnation and Waste (10) Shortage of sch 


In order to accelerate the pace of progress the following suggestions are made 
to solve the Problems mentioned above. 


Suggestion to Remove Difficulties. (1) Solving the financial problems (2) 
Change in administrative System (3) Firmness 


in the policy of education (4) Provi- 
sion of teachers (s) Adoption ofthe «hift system (6) opening of special types of schools 
(7) Reforms in the curriculum (8) Increase in 


the number of schools (9) Public co- 
Operation and success of Five Year Plans (10) Increase in teacher's work load. 


CHAPTER 10 


EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 
AND DISABLED . 


In the sphere of education India is much backward in 
Comparison to some Western countries so far as the educa- 
tion of disabled and handicapped children stands. Physically 
handicapped persons are found begging. Physically, socially 
and mentally retarded children rebel against the society. 
Anti-social attitudes develop in them and impelled by undesir- 
able impulses they indulge in anti-social activities like stealing 
and playing foul tricks. Their activities prove harmful for 
Society, It is, therefore, in the interest of the nation and society 
to provide proper education facilities for them so that instead of 
rebelling against the society they may become a useful part of 
it and help in its development. It is necessary for their education 
to divide them first into different categories because an uniform 
Pattern of education cannot serve the purpose of different 
Categories of disabled, handicapped and mentally retarded 
children. There are certain types of disabilities that are caused 
by personal shortcomings. We can call these casual disabilities. 
Besides, if due to some internal or mental disorder changes 
Occur in the thinking and attitudes and these are reflected in 
individual’s behaviour, we call it symptomatic disabilities. 


Causal Disabilities 

This is due to either physical or mental or social factors. 
Physically disabled persons are those who are either dumb or 
deaf or blind or lame. These are generally known as disabled 
persons. 


Mentally handicapped are those who lack average intelli- 


Eence, These may be divided into two categories on the basis 
of intelligence test. In thefirst category come those who are 


little below average, as far as intelligence quotient is concerned. 
those persons who are known as 


In the second category come : i ) i 
moron, imbecile and idiot and whose intelligence quotient is 
less than 70, 89 and 25, respectively. 

The socially handicapped are those who are orphans without 
home or property, have no guardians and belong to the lowest 


Order in the society. 
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Symptomatic Disabilities 


Man isa social being. All his needs are met by the society. 
He learns to stand, sit, speak and do other things from the society. 
When such conditions appear that he fails to establish the 
necessary co-ordination between his nature and his social 
environment, some changes occur in his normal behaviour. 
Then dissatisfaction takes root in him. His tendencies turn to- 
wards crime, and he is overcome with crmiinal tendencies. This 
generally happens due to property, illiteracy and ignorance, lack 
of peace in married life and very cruel treatment of parents. 
In these conditions children often fall prey to mental diseases. 


They donot take interest in their studies and they develop ` ` 


criminal tendencies. 
Education for the Handicapped 


India is much behind in this sphere. Even after independ- 
ence disabled and handicapped persons have to take to begging 
in the absence of Proper care and treatment. Some Christian 
missionaries gave attention to this problem prior to independ- 
ence. First of all in 1883 a Protestant lady Miss Anniesharp 
opened a school for blind girls at Amritsar. Later in the year 
1887, an Indian Christian Sri Lal Bihari Shah laid the foundation 
of a school for blind persons in Calcutta. Similarly in 1890 and 
1900 Miss Asquith and Anne Millard established schools for blind 
persons at Palyam and Kottaya and Bombay respectively. Till 
1955-56 no special progress could be made in this field. Grants 
were given by the various State Governments to the schools of 
physically handicapped persons. In the year 1952 the National 
Child Welfare Council was set-up and a council for providing 
training to physically handicapped and disabled persons was estab- 
lished in 1955-56. In this way in the year 1955-56 the number 
of institutions for mentally handicapped, physically disabled, 
deaf and dumb and blind persons was 3, 8, 34, and 49 and the 


number of students receiving training in these schools was 227, 
552, 2,290 and 2,245 respectively. 


Education for the Disabled 


exists between the physically an 
cally and mentally handicapp 
their percentage is 
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to first undertake a census of such ersons. 
could be classified in the two categories iow as ees Bas 
ptomatic and arrangements .for their proper treatment be 
provided. In this way it will be easily discovered as to what 
type of treatment is needed for a particular handicapped person. 
Mentally handicapped persons can then be sent to mental 
. hospitals. Some children can be sent to common schools after 
a little ordinary treatment. Some will need a little change 
in their course of studies. Thus only a smaller number of handi- 
capped persons will be found for whom special arrangements 
will have to be made. The following kinds of institutions will be 


needed for them: 


(1) Institutions for Juvenile delinquents (2) Orphanages 
(3) Schools for the physically handicapped (4) Schools for the 
blind (5) Schools for the deaf and dumb (6) Institutions for the 
mentally handicapped, and (7) Guidance and treatment centres. 


Problems of Arrangements 


The above account clearly shows that proper arrangements 
do not exist in India for the education of disabled and handi- 
Capped persons. The following are the factors responsible for 


this shortcoming:—- 


(1) Lack of Finances. No scheme on a large scale has so far 
been chalked out by the Government to solve this problem because 
of the shortage of funds. It is true that institutions con- 
nected with this work get grants from the Government, but 


this is not enough. 


(2) Shortage of Good Institutions. Although children's centres, 
Welfare centres and orphanages are being set up by the Govern- 
ment and individuals, but so far neither their number is enough 
nor are there proper arrangements in these institutions for educa- 


ting handicapped persons. 

] 3) Shortage of Teachers. Due to lack of training facilities , 
etough teh Ee not available for the institutions of handi- 
Capped persons. Consequently the teaching work is not proceed- 


ig satisfactorily. 
; 7 Areas. An overwhelm- 
d (4) Most of the Handicapped in Rural 
in Gu : lation isrural. As such, compara- 
pimp p live in villages than in cities. 


tive] i sons 
y more handicapped persons tive 1 ^ 
Ut there are percentile no such institutions in rural areas. The 


- 
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need, therefore, is to open schools in rural areas and give the 
curriculum a rural bias. 


(5) Lack of Administration. In order to make the Government 
efforts more useful it is necessary to have efficient administrators. 
Unfortunately there isa dearth of such good administrators. 
The success of this scheme depends on the efforts of efficient 
administrators. 


PRESENT ARRANGEMENTS 


- Despite the above mentioned difficulties, whatever efforts 


have been made in the country, although not quite adequate, - 


may however be regarded as somewhat satisfactory upto some 
extent in view of the difficult conditions. Different types of 
institutions have been opened in the country for different kinds 
of handicapped persons. 


Education for the Blind 


"There are nearly two million blind persons in India accord- 
ing tothe 1955 report of the Planning Commission, but it is a 
matter of pity that only a few out of them are receiving some 
education. The Ministry of Education, Government of India, set 
up a unit for rehabilitation and education of blind persons 
under the control of Deputy Education Adviser. A blind adult 
training centre was opened at Dehradun in 1950. In 1951 schools 
for the blind were opened at Ajmer and Batain (Kutch). Two 
years’ course has been instituted in the Dehradun school. In this 
school blind children are taught to prepare baskets, weaving 
and spinning and typing besides stenography. After the training 
of blind children arose the problem of their service and rehabi- 
litation. So a department was opened for this purpose in 1955 
at Madras. In 1950a central Braille printing press was estab- 
lished at Dehradun to produce literature for blind persons. 


Educational Arrangements of the Deaf, Dumb and Disabled 


The deaf and dumb and other handicapped persons are 


mostly given training along with blind persons. The blind are * 


mostly taught music, but others are taught painting. They are 
also trained in some vocation like the blind. 


Reform of Juveaile Delinquents 


The problem of juvenile delinquents at present is more 
complicated and is proving very harmful to the society. Acts like 
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‘Children’s Acts’, ‘Juvenile Delinquent Acts’ and ‘Reformatory 
Acts’ have been promulgated in different states. The Central 
Government is giving grants to reformatory schools and such 
other institutions. ‘Rain Baseras’ Shelter places in night) are 
being constructed in bigger towns to provide sleeping accom- 
modation to homeless persons. They are also being provided 
with vocational training to improve their lot, besides education. 


Education of the Physically Handicapped 


The physically handicapped persons do not need special 
type of alphabets as the blind require. So they are admitted to 
ordinary schools after necessary treatment. During their educa- 
tion, particular attention is paid in order to enable them to learn 


to make proper use of the aid-implements. 


Education of the Mentally Handicapped 


Mental hospitals are needed for treating the mentally handi- 
Unfortunately there is an acute shortage of mental 
untry. In mental hospitals a psychological 
study of the nature of ailments of the patient is made and he is 
provided work according to his nature and liking. Treatment 
clinics and guidance centres are needed for these mental hospitals. 
Although some mental hospitals have been established in India, 
yet in the absence of proper arrangements full advantage is not 


being derived from them. 


capped. 
hospitals in our co 


Other Institutions 


There are thousands of orphanages in India run by different 
religious institutions for the maintenance and upbringing of 
orphans. These institutions receive grants from the Government. 


Unfortunately among these institutions there are some which do 
nment grants. They also do 


not hesitate in misusing the Gover i 
not hesitate in taking improper work from | the boys and girls 
under their charge. Even then institutions like the Ram Krisina 
Mission, Kasturba Trust, Salvation Army etc., are some of the 
institutions that have rendered valuable service to the country. 

heir source of income is government grants, donations, subs- 
criptions and help from local bodies. The Government peni 
Rs. 29.96 lakhs on these institutions in the financial year 1955-56. 
It is hearteriing to note that the Government is taking some 
interest in these institutions and it is hoped that by the end of 
the Third Five Year Plan this problem will be attended to an 
appreciable extent. 
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Summary 


jails and courts have been sct up for Juvenile delinquents. But satisfactory progress 
has not been achieved due to shortage of funds, However, it is hoped that by the 
end of the Third Five Year Plan much more attention will be given to this problem. 


Pod 


CHAPTER 1l 
MULTI-PURPOSE SCHOOLS 


Asisapparentfrom the name, the aims of multi-purpose 
Schools is to provide various types of education to children 
having different aims and aptitudes. The Secondary Education 
Commission of 1952-53 in order to make the secondary education 
more adequate and effective stressed the need of setting up multi- 
Purpose schools in large number throughout the whole country. 
The Commission accordingly prepared an outline of a curricu- 
lum, wherein secondary education was divided into seven groups 
of optional subjects. In these groups efforts are made to meet 
the different aims, needs, abilities and aptitudes of students. 
The Commission has defined a multi-purpose school as an 
institution which caters for students of different tastes, objectives, 
etc., and provides courses of studies suiting the students and 
€nable them to develop their native capacities and potentialities 
so that an all-round development of their personalities can 


take place. 
IMPORTANCE OF MULTI-PURPOSE SCHOOLS 


. We already know the shape of education prevailing in India 
Prior to independence. We also know how far it was successful in 
elping and safeguarding the interest of the people. It is 
independence the 


needless to repeat them here. After. 
educationists in the country paid attention to the problems 


Of education and effected some changes and improvements. 
Keeping in view the shortcomings of the old secondary education, 
the Secondary Education Commission popularly known as the 
udaliar Commission, recommended revolutionary changes in 
the secondary education curriculum. This Commission laid 
Particular emphasis on the opening of multi-purpose schools 
and different groupings of curriculum. 
The opening of multi-purpose schools is a very important 
Step in vir of e present educational set-up in the country. 
pome handicrafts are taught to children at the primary school 
level, that is, in the Basic primary schools, children are given 
training in some basic handicrafts. But due to lack of provision 
Or continuing training in handicraft in higher classes, 
the result is that whatever the student learns in the basic schools 
Proves of no help. This naturally means the misuse of basic 


S = 
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education. Therefore, provisions have been made for training 
in different crafts in multi-purpose schools. As such, the waste 
of primary education can now be checked and cach student 
can get opportunity to profit by his earlier basic education through 
the multi-purpose schools. 


Students come to secondary schools from different primary 
or basic schools. There is a vast difference between their tastes, 
abilities and objectives. Some favour mathematics and science, 
while others have a liking for literature. If some have a liking 
for learning biology, many others prefer fine arts. Evidently, 
students have different aptitudes and interests and they want to 
study subjects accordingly. Under these conditions it is simply 
wrong to compel students to pursue a uniform pattern of course 
of study. This proves harmful to the native faculties of the 
students and retards their development. The only course open 
to educate students of different tastes is to open more multi- 
purpose schools so that they may study subjects of. their liking 
and develop their personality all round. 


Many children generally reach the age of pre-adolescence 
by the time they finish their primary education. This age is very 
important from the point of view of their development. Their 
likings, inclinations and tastes are not very clear at this stage. 
Hence, it is very important to guide them carefully for their 
future development. At this stage whereas subjects of their 
likings and tastes accelerate the pace of their development, the 
subjects forced upon them against their choice retard their 
natural growth. Therefore only the multi-purpose schools alone 
can help them to reach their natural development. 


Besides, these multi-purpose schools will create love for 
manual labour in the children. Some people hold the view that 
technical and arts schools should be opened separately as is the 
practice in some Western Countries like U. S. A. etc., which 
means that instead of multi-purpose schools, two different types 
of schools should be opened. Butit can only be imagined what 
would have been the fate of technical and vocational schools 
in India where since time immemorial mental labour had always 
been considered superior to manuallabour. Even in some pro- 
gressive countries like U. S. A. where manual labour is accorded 
a high place technical and vocational schools do not. enjoy that 
much of respect which other institutions command. It is thus 
clear that in the development of the country, multi-purpose 
schools have a vital role to play. à 


Objects of Opening Multi-Purpose Schools 


: The object of the Mudaliar Commission in recommending 
variety of courses for secondary schools is to help the all-round 
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Aeyelopment of our students? personalities. The Gommission 
has recommended the opening of ‘these schools in order to fulfil 


the following objectives:— 


The Nainital Edu 


this important question 
Tt came to the conclusion tha 


fulfilled through multi-purpose 


7 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


"subjects besides 


Every student may become self-supporting after 
finishing secondary education. In order to achieve 
this object the Commission has recommended the intro- 
duction of a compulsory craft subjects so that the 
student, when a need arises, may be able to earn his: 


livelihood. 


With the establishment of multi-purpose schools the 
defects of unilateral schools will be overcome. Every 
student gets an opportunity to select subject of his 
choice from the long list of subjects taught in the 
school. This is necessary for the proper and full 


development of his personality. 


Multi-purpose schools will turn out able citizens. | 
The inclusion of literary and practical subjects has 
been done with the sole object of enabling the student 
to acquire both the types of education so th.t along 
with his cultural and social development he may 
also develop his personality and become a responsible 
and worthy citizen. ' 
It has been stressed in the outline of the scheme of 
multi-purpose schools submitted by the Mudaliar 
Commission that the students after the completion of 
secondary education should become self-supporting in 
life. They should in no circumstances be parasites. 
They should acquire the knowledge of a subject to 
the extent that they could easily earn their livelihood 
by practising it. But it should be borne in mind that 
the ultimate aim of multi-purpose school is not to 
turn out students as artisans. Therefore, a proper 
lace has been given in the curriculum to other 
the vocational and technical ones in 
ure proper and all-round development of 
Creer 1 Cure fas been taken to see that cultural 
and mental development take place along with the 
other aspects of student's personality. ‘ 
cational Seminar of 1957 also discussed 
up of multi-purpose schools, 


f the setting- ti-pt s 
A r the following objectives might be 


schools:— 
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(a) Interest towards co-operation should be developed 
amongst students through these schools by providing 
them with education of constructive, productive and 
other beneficial works for the society. Students will 
then stand on their own legs in life. 


(6) Through proper planning and adjustments the multi- 
purpose schools can create in students love for acquir- 
ing knowledge of different subjects and act indepen- 
dently in accomplishing related work. 


(c) The students through these schools may be inspired 
to add to national assets. They may also be inspired 
to uplift the national character. " 


(d) It is expected of these multi-purpose schools that they 
will enable the students to acquire efficiency in a 
vocation to an extent which will enable them to 
earn their livelihood easily. 


Utility of Multi-Purpose Schools 


A study of the objectives of multi-purpose schools clearly 
shows that in the present Indian condition they are very useful. 


Respect for labour and self-support may be created among 
students by training in vocations and handicrafts in these schools. 
The trained students of these schools will make substantial 
contributions in the technical, industrial and commercial 
undertakings of the country. Students of different tastes and 
aptitudes will have opportunity of studying subjects of their 
choice. This will help in the development of their personality 
in a natural way. Besides, the students in these schools will 
have ample opportunity to prove their merits, because they will 
have the facility of studying subjects of their liking. Further 
they will remain engaged in the pursuit of knowledge of 
various subjects. 


In educational institutions where- facility ‘for various 
optional subjects is not available the students have to study 
only those subjects that are taught there. The result is that most 
of the students become very weak in some subjects. Such students 
are looked down by teachers and parents. Furthermore, because 
of their bad results they find it difficult to get admission in other 
schools. Such situations are not likely to arise in multi-purpose 
schools because of the facility of opting many subjects. 


The problem of changing schools arises when students do 
not find subjects of their taste in a school. Change of institution 
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becomes a serious problem at certain stages. This problem may 
be easily solved in multi-purpose schools by changing the group 
of the student. 


Development of Multi-Purpose Schools 


The Government of India opened some multi-purpose 
Schools in the year 1954. First of all sgme high schools and 
higher secondary schools were converted into multi-purpose 
schools. The foundation of nearly 250 multi-purpose schools 
was laid in the First Five Year Plan. 'This number was to be 
raised to 1,150 by the end of the Second Plan. In the Third 
Five Year Plan it was proposed to set up 1,000 more multi-purpose 
schools. But due to certain circumstances provision for only 
two kinds of groups has so far been made in these schools. In 
view ofthe importance and utility of the multi-purpose schools, 
the pace of progress so far maintained cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory. Some reasons for this unsatisfactory progress 


are given below:— 
Soie Impottant Problems of Multi-Purpose Schools 


The most important problem facing the multi-purpose 
schools is the non-availability of efficient teachers. Following 
are the main reasons for this shortage: 


1. -Unattractive Pay Scale. The pay scale of a vocational 
or science teacher is so low that able and qualified persons are 
not attracted *towards teaching profession. They try in other 
departments and join professions other than the teaching one 
where they get higher emoluments. It is, therefore, necessary to 
raise the pay scales. The other reason is that the Education 
Department does not provide them with those facilities which 
are available to them elsewhere. In private educational 
institutions whose financial position is sound and which are 
not under the full control of the Government, the services of 
teachers remain on the mercy of managers or managing committees. 
Thus the teacher's service does not remain very much secure in 
private institutions. Consequently, only ordinary persons 
who fail to secure better jobs elsewhere come generally to the 


profession of teaching in schools. 


` Under these circumstances it is necessary that the pay 
scales of teachers be raised and facilities necessary for decent 
living be provided. The teachers should also be given oppor- 
tunities. to add to their qualifications and knowledge. It should 
be the duty of Government to inspect the private schools 
at regular intervals. The Government should compel private 


* 
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institutions to pay the teachers according to the prescribed 
' payscales. A training college should be setup in every State 
where refresher courses be held for teachers, headmasters and 
principals of the multi-purpose schools. They should be kept 
abreast with the latest developments and researches in this 
sphere. Guidance officers and Career Masters should also be 
appointed in every state. 


2. Lack of Suitable Text Books and Problem of Preparing 
Time-Table. There is an acute shortage of text books of 
technical and scientific subjects taught in the multi-purpose 
schools. Whatever books are available are not of the required 
standard. Therefore, the Government should get text-books 
prepared by experts on reasonable terms. There is one more 
difficulty facing these multi-purpose schools. This is the 
problem of the time-table. Due to a number of different 
subjects, the headmasters find it difficult to prepare a thoroughly 
satisfactory time-table. The headmasters having no specialised 
knowledge of technical and scientific subjects fail to give enough 
time to these subjects. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
headmasters of the multi-purpose schools possess some under- 
standing of the subjects taught in the schools. It may also be 
suggested that a number of time-tables should be got prepared 
Pyjaitcrent experts and the best of these should be used by the 
schools. 


3. Problems of Opening and Conversion of Schools. Along with 
many other problems, the setting-up of a multi-purpose school is it- 
self a problem. To implement this scheme, it was devided that some 
new multi-purpose schools would be opened and some of the secon- 
dary schools be converted into multi-purpose schools. But no sche- 
me was drawn up indicating either the names of places where new 
schools were to be opened or the names of secondary schools 
which were to be converted. Although over a thousand such 
schools were opened during the Second Five Year Plan, yet in 
the absence of prior planning, their utility had remained doubtful. 
In order to make the multi-purpose schools more,useful only 
such secondary schools should be converted which have sound 
financial position. Their conversion should be based on local 
needs and should be situated at places where adequate means 
of communication, are available. They should be fully equipped. 
The school building should be such as can be extended when 
required. It will notbe of any use to open new schools with- 
out keeping in view the above mentioned factor. 


1. Difficulty in Completing Vocational Curriculum. Many multi- 
purpose schools in the country due to shortage of funds do not 
possess good equipped laboratories and workshops So it is no 
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wonder that the course of vocational, technical or scientific 
study remains incomplete. This problem may be solved through 
government grants but the financial position of the Government 
itself isnot so good as to undertake this work. Hence practical 
training of the students should be carried in nearby workshops 
as is the practice in Soviet Russia. The students will acquire 
in such workshops practical knowledge and the complex problem 
of providing workshops to multi-purpose schools will be solved 


automatically. 


5. Difficulty in the Selection of Curriculum. The main feature 
of the multi-purpose schools is the varieties of subjects, but 
unfortunately provision has not so far been made for the study 
of all the prescribed subjects in these schools. Only seven optional 
subjects have been included in the curriculum, but by permitting 
the multi-purpose schools to provide any two groups of subjects 
the sphere of utility has been narrowed down for the students. 
In this way the multi-purpose schools differ from the ordinary 
schools inasmuch as there is only one group of subjects in 
ordinary schools and the multi-purpose schools possess two groups. 
It isalso worth mentioning in this connection that the limits 
of the subjects have not so far been indicated in all the schools. 
Although some states have with the help of the All India Educa- 
tional Council fixed the studies in subjects according to classes, yet 
in these fixations the local needs have not been taken into account. 
Moreover, there is no similarity in the standards laid down by 
different states. Under these conditions, it appears that the 
country will hot derive full benefit from these multi-purpose 


schools. 

In order to remove the above difficulties and to derive 
maximum benefits from multi-purpose schools, it is necessary to 
include at least three groups 1n all such institutionsin the country. 

le to prescribe a uniform standard of similar 


Itis also desirab e 
lti-purpose schools of the country and 


subjects in all the mu I 
SEDED the curriculum according to local needs. While accord- 


ing recognition to groups the situation of the schools and local 
needs should also be taken into consideration. In this way it 
will prove helpful to the school also, besides increasing the 
facilities for the students. By receiving training in local 
crafts the students will easily get employment in the factories 
and establishments situated there. Consequently, the problem 
of unemployment will also be eased. Moreover, the required 

ined workers and officers will be available for the 


number of traine n 
various development projects 1n the country. 
Guardians’ Dissatisfaction. This is a problem 


0, : - 
due i wh: MURS do not get education of their choice and 
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they become responsible for waste in education. This is mostly 
caused due to the ignorance of guardians. For example, keeping 
in view the efficiency and aptitude of the student, the teacher 
recommends the study of humanities while the guardian, motivat- 
ed by his own self-interest, wants the student to join some 
technical group. This problem may be solved by proper guidance 


and efficiency test. The guardians should be told about the 
importance of these tests. 


Due to the above difficulties we -are yet not deriving the 
expected benefits from multi-purpose schools. It is, therefore, 
the duty of the public, government and private institution to 
contribute their full might in making this important and beneficial 
scheme a success and help in building a prosperous India. 


Summary 


Multi-Purpose Schools. Multi-purpose schools as defined by the Mudaliar 
Commission arc those schools which cater for different tastes, aptitude and objectives 
of the students by providing study in various subjects. "This helps in the natural and 
all-round development of the student's personality. 


Importance. Multi-purpose schools have a vital role to play in the present 
Sct-up of the country. These schools allow students to opt subjects according to 
their likings. Consequently, their emotional and psychological development will 
take place in a natural manner. They will understand the dignity of labour. ‘They 
will have opportunity to widen their knowledge of crafts learnt in primary or basic 


EN Some defects of secondary schools will find remedy in the multi-purpose 
Schools, : 


Aim, The aim of multi-purpose schools is to eradicate the evils of unilateral 
schools by allowing the students to select and study various subjects of their choice 
so that they may become self-supporting, practical and worthy;citizens. 


} Utility of Multi-purpose Schools. The provision of study of various sub- 
jects will remove the need of change of schools. The education system will be given 
a democratic spirit. Trained students of these schools will prove assets in the-various 
development que of the country. Due to the study of different subjects the 
personality of a student will develop in a balanced manner. The feeling © 

operation will be born in them and they will command respect in society, 


.., Developmet of Multi-purpose Schools. ‘The Government of India introduced 
this scheme in October 1954 for the first time. The number of these schools which Was 
250 in the First Five Year Plan rose to more than a thousand in the Second Plan. 

Some of the problems facing multi-purpose schools are as under :— 


... (Y Shortage of teachers (2) Dearth of suitable text-books, andy unsuitability of 
time-table (3) Problem of opening new shools and difficulty of conversion (4) Dif- 
culty in providing complete technical curriculum (5) Difficulty in the selection of 
curriculurn and (6) the problem of guatdian’s dissatisfaction, Only by solving these 
problems we can derive the maximum benefits from multi-purpose schools. 


4 


CHAPTER 12 
PROBLEMS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Since the attainment of freedom the progress made in the 
sphere of technical education in the country is not bad, but 
in view of the tremendous need of the country and the present 
circumstances, the pace of progress is not yet satisfactory. In 
other words, some progress has been made but much is yet to be 
achieved in view of the need of the country. We have to import 
small and big machines and their parts from foreign countries. 
The basic cause for this state of affairs is some of our own 
peculiar problems that hinder the technical and industrial deve- 


lopment of the country:— 


Unsuitable Technical Curriculum 


redominantly an agricultural country India's need, 
back, was limited to the manufacture of agricultu- 
ral implements only. Different sections of the society manu- 
factured different things used in daily life. This section of the 
society in course of time changed into different castes on the basis 
of the naturevof their work. In due course their technical profess- 
ion turned intoa family profession. The son inherited the trade 
after the father. The shape and the make of the implements 
generally remained the same and a simple skill was needed in 
their manufacture. This simple knowledge was easily acquired 
during the practical work; but with the development of science 
the nature and technique of machines is daily becoming complex. 
In the modern progressive society it 1$ necessary, for an efficient 
engineer for ensuring his advancement to keep in touch with the 
` latest developments, "besides possessing good technical knowledge. 

This is because the engineer has to use „his technical skill for the 
benefit of society. Hence in the curriculum the inclusion of 
other subjects, besides the technical one, is necessary. In the 
same way to understand the new technique, it is equally neces- 
X y ; rkman to have adequate knowledge of 
sary for the efficient wo T 3 $ 

y hematics and social sciences etc. 


] science, mat E 
eee Sal knowledge has been made compulsory in the tech- 


1 dy in the United States of America. In India 
Be T x ET TA cal Education Council is particularly 


concentrating its attention on this aspect. 


Being p 
till some time 
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Shortage of Vocational and Technical Institutions 


Although during the first two Five Year Plans, stress has 
been laid on the opening of technical institutions, but the number 
of such institutions has been very small. It has been proposed to 
set up 9 technical and 27 multi-purpose schools during the Third 
Five Year Plan. Due to the dearth of technical institutions, the 
labourers and workmen employed in various factories remain 
unaware of the latest technical knowledge. So they do not prove 


very helpful in the development of industry to the expected 
extent. 


Shortage of Teachers 


In our country there is a big shortage of technical teachers 
because of lack of technical education. Tt is also very difficult to 
remove this shortage by employing foreigners as teachers because 
of the shortage of funds. Because of the same reason, it is also 
a huge problem to send enough number of students to foreign 
countries and get them trained. In this condition of helplessness, 
technical education has to be left in the charge of ordinary tea- 
chers. The other reason for not getting the services of efficient and 
well qualified technical teachers, is low pay scales. It is not possi- 
ble to secure the services of efficient teachers by providing lower 
salaries. In these circumstances, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to step in and take effective steps. The All India Council 
of Technical Education, it is heartening to note, is taking some 
Steps in this direction. The Council has provided a five year 
continuous course after secondary education for higher training 
in technical and engineering subjects. ` 


Lack of Good Administrators 


The problem of shortage of good administrators is the result 
of various complex problems relating to technical education. 
The view that industrialisation i 
standard of living in the present a, 
This view dominated in the preparati 
Plan. But when the administra 
tion themselves lack -the knowled: 


neering subjects, how far industrialisation will succeed can be 


well imagined. Unfortunately, the country is faced with this 
problem. It has to find out its solution. 
good if administrators specialise only in their 
society is also their field of activity and they 
benefit of their knowledge to it i i 
should, therefore, have to rem 


nomic and political developments in the society. This p , 


t 
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of the shortage of good administrators can be solved by estab- 
lishing institutions of higher technical and engineering studies 
and by enlarging the scope of the curriculum. The All India 
Council of Technical Education is particularly alive to this situa- 
tion and is making efforts in this direction. 


Problem of Practical Field Work and Laboratories 


The fields of practical activity of technical education are 
the industrial institutions and workshops outside the centres of 
training. In the present state of acute financial position, it is not 
possible to provide factories and workshops in the educational 
institutions. Therefore, it is necessary to make arrangements for 
practical training in State or private factories. In this way besides: 
acquiring practical knowledge, the students will also get an 
opportunity to understand the various aspects of industrialisation, 
side by side. Asa result of such a practical training, the students 
will become efficient teachers, skilled workers and good adminis- 
trators. This problem can further be simplified by providing 
part-time jobs to students in such factories. In this way the 
students, besides learning, will also carn something and also 
acquire some experience of industrialisation. This scheme of 
practical training will also help industrialisation. In addi- 
tion, the problem of secking employment, after finishing education, 
will also be solved up to some extent. i 

So far as the provision of. laboratories is concerned, it is 
necessary that each institution imparting cond education has 
a laboratory. But here, too, the shortage of funds creates 


problems. 


Research Work 
Although many research institutions have so far been estab- 


lished and research work is proceeding at a rapid pace, yet the 


ili i ts does not com- 
i ility and quality of the produc a 
pu ai With fi roducts. Even to-day, we derive 
re fa 


i reign A 

p. your AE tangs like blade, pencil, pen etc. having 

ore „satis a over them. Some articles are such which involve 
a foreign stamp "iditure ın their production in our country and 
considerable CE ZUR costlier than the foreign make. As 
in the final TRER d is poor- Those engaged in research work 
such, their dem ind and aim at researches resulting in the 
should bear it 1n ane of higher order and less cost so that the 
production of oe easily be consumed in the market. They 
articles produce y d that the articles besides useful- 


$ ir min 
should a keep in the the refined taste of customers and attract 
ness shoulc 3 


also cater to : 
market by their beauty- 
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Provision of Education and Development of Technician's 
Personality 


In this modern age of scientific advancement, every day 
new inventions, discoveries and experiments are being made. 
The engineers, workers and technicians etc., have to keep 
themselves fully informed with these latest developments in 
order to keep their knowledge up to-date. If they fail to do so, 
their knowledge will become stale. Although in India there are 
129 institutions that run diploma course, besides 38 universities 
and 74 institutions providing degree course; but it is regretted 
that not a single institution providing refresher course, to tech- 
Dicians exists in the country. It is necessary to provide’ a 
technical hand facilities for keeping him in touch with the latest 
developments in his field. The technician should be given an 
Opportunity to learn the latest developments in his spare time. 

libraries should be provided for artisans and labourers. They 
should be afforded facilities for reading books and magazines and 
discuss subjects relating to their sphere of work. Arrangements 
should be made to impart them the desired education during 
their vacations or at evening centres. In this way, beside develop- 
ing technical skill and knowledge, they would also develop their 
Personality, This in turn will result in increased production, 


Co-operation between Government, Industry and Educational 
Institutions : 


a 


and technical man-power on the one hand 
efficiency on the other. The Planning Q 
one hand, that technical man-power will no 
desired extent during the Third Plan and on the other hand we find 
that many technicians are facing unemployment, This generally 
happens when technical schools prescribe curriculum without 
keeping in view the reguirements of the industries, As a matter of 
fact, the technical education should be organised, keepi 
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the needs of the industries. The industries should be made familiar 
with the latest technical developments and should be provided 


efficient and well skilled hands. 


The standard of technical education, and the numerical 
increase in the technical man-power should maintain a proper 
balance between them. Every trained man, besides getting oppor- 
tunity for increasing his knowlege, should also get reasonable 
wages. If the government, technical institutions and industries 
co-operate with each other, there is no reason why the industrial 
development will not make rapid strides. 

Summary 

Modern age is the age of science. Only that country can become strong and 
prosperous in this age which does not lack in trained technical personnel and where 
provision for good technical education exists. Our country is going forward after 
making lans. ‘These plans ate known as Five Year Plans. Emphasis has been laid 
on enna education and industrialisation in these plans, but it is doubtful whether 
there cased aims will be achieved, as there is shortage of funds in the country. | 
AES if we succeed in solving the problems facing technical educations; the short- 
age of finance will not hinder our development. 


CHAPTER 13 


DIVERSIFICATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM 


Secondary Education prior to Independence 


The birth of secondary education took place during the 
British rule to meet the needs of the Government. 'The secondary 
education at that time had two aims —the first to produce ordin- 
ary clerks for the commercial establishments of the East India 
Company and to meet the requirements of the administration, 
and the second to enab!e students to get admission in unversities. 
The result of this policy was that although it benefited the 
Government, the country had no special gain. Gradually, 
secondary education expanded. Larger number of students 
sought admission in unversities, because the number of jobs did 
notincreasc in proportion to the persons educated in secondary 
schools. Many took appointments in Government offices. Even 
then, a large number of students faced unemployment. The main 
reason of unemployment was the one-sided aspect of the educa- 
tion. The medium of education was English. English, mathema- 
tics, history, geography and an Indian language were the compul- 
sory subjects. Besides, two to four optional subjects were inclu- 
ded in the curriculum. Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, science and 
drawing were the optional subjects. But the entire curriculum 
was devoid of technical or vocational subjects. This helped the 
increase in unemployment. £ 


Secondary Education In Free India 


The shortcomings of secondary education in India came to 
light after the Second World War. India became free after two 
years of the War being over. Despite many changes effected in 
the education system, the pattern of education generally remained 
unchanged, even after the attainment of independence. Conse- 
quently, the students, still, were not given the facility, of opting 
subjects of their interest because of narrow and unbalanced 
curriculum. Secondary education only enabled students to get 
admission in unversities. In practical life this education proved 
of no help. Consequently, the Government appointed*a number 
of committees and commissions with the aim of reorganising 
secondary education. The diversification of the curriculum has 
been made on the basis of the recommendations of these commit- 
tees and commissions. Below we are giving a brief account of 
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some of these committees and commissions, along with their 
major recommendations for the reform of secondary 
education. 


Narendra Deo Committee, 1939 


The appointment of this Committee was made during the 
British period and it was this Committee which for the first time, 
recommended diversification of the curriculum. The Committee 
recommended that the students be given the facility of opting 
subjects of their interest. In order to make the curriculum 
practical and helpful in life, the Committee recommended its 
classification into four groups so that every student may get 
an opportunity to develop his knowledge of the subject of his 
liking. These four groups are (a) literary (5) scientific (c) const- 
ructive and (d) aesthetic. The student can offer any one of these 
groups. The Committee also suggested to examine the aptitude 


and fitness of a student. 


Tara Chand Committec, :948 
The Tara Chand Committee made the following. two 


important recommendations: 
(1) Secondary schools should be made multilateral, and 


(2) Appointment of a commission to examine the entire 
secondary education structure. 


The Committee, in view of the local conditions and time 
also recommended that indifference should not be shown towards 


unilateral schools. 


Narendra Dev Committee, 1952-55 
The recommendations of this Committee headed by Acharya 


Narendra Dev are as follows:— 
ltj-purpose secondary schools should be opened in 
(1) MN UEDS for providing facility of studying subjects 


of one’s choice. — 
(2) In order to make secondary education more useful, the 
curriculum should be made more practical. 


uggested the expansion of technical 


OP aS deere he economic development of the 


education for t 
country. 


mportant suggestions for psycho- 


i vei 
(4) ithe Committ f students and their guidance. 


logical examination © 
o 


o 
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Appointment of Secondary Education Commission 


The Union Government appointed the Secondary Education 
Commission in 1952, under the chairmanship of Mudaliar on the 
suggestion of Tara Chand Committee and Central Education 
Advisory Board. After the name of its chairman, this Commission 
is also known as Mudaliar Commission. The Commission thorough- 
ly examined the then prevailing secondary education system and 
gave a number of suggestions of reforms. Important ones among 
these are the diversification of the curriculum, and setting up 
ofa large number of multi-purpose schools. The courses of study 
provided in these schools should aim at fulfilling the different 
aptitudes of the students. 


According to the recommendation of the Mudaliar Commis- 
sion, the outlines for the diversification of curriculum were 
decided upon. Accordingly, the study of some compulsory sub- 
jects was made necessary for all students. Besides, the optional 
subjects were divided into seven groups for enabling students to 
getan opportunity to study as many subjects of their liking as 
they desired. An outline of this curriculum is given below:— 


Compulsory Subjects:— 


(1) Regional language or mother tongue or a combined 
course of classical language and mother tongue. 


(2) One of the following languages: i 

(A) (a) a classical language (b) besides Hindi one more 
Indian language (c) Advanced English (for those sttidents who 
had earliar studied English) (d) Elementary English (for students 
studying it at the secondary stage) (v) besides English, another 


modern foreign language. (f) Hindi, (for those students whose 
mother tongue is not Hindi.). 


(B) (a) Curriculum of General Science with arithmetic for 
the first two years only. 
(b) General course of social sciences for the first two 
years only. 


(Q) One of the following vocational subjects;— 

(1) Carpentry (2) Gardening (3) Printing (Spinning and 
Weaving, (5) Modelling (6) Laboratory test qj dr E 
(8) Tailoring, embroidery and cutting and (9) Smithy. 
Optional Subjects 


Optional subjects have been divided into 


Z : seven 
Tt has been made compulsory for a student to st SR 


udy any three 


r 


LI 
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subjects of a group. The groups and their subjects are as 
follows:— 


1. Science Group. The following subjects have been included 
in this group: — 4 

(1) Chemistry (2) Physics (3) Biology, Zoology or Hygiene 
(4) Mathematics and (5) Geography. “A 


2. Humanities Group. (l) Mathematics (2) Home Science 
(3) Music (4) Geography (5) History (6) Economics or Civics 
(7) One language not taken from the group of compulsory subjects 
or a classical language and (8) Psychology or Logic. 

3. Home Science Group. This group has been prescribed for 
girl students. It is compulsory to offer three out of four subjects: 
The subjects are as under:— A 

(1) Home Nursing (2) Home Economics (3) Maternity and 
Child Welfare (4) Nutrition and cookery. 


4. Commerce Group. (1) Commercial Geography or Eco- 
nomics and Elements of Civics (2) Commercial Practice (3) Short- 
hand and Type-writing and (4) Book-keeping. 


5. Technical Group. (1) Practical Science (2) Elements of 
Electrical Engineering (3) Geometrical Drawing and applied 
Mathematics and (4) Elements of Mechanical Engineering. 


6. Agricultural Group. (1) Botany and Agricultural Chemist- 
ry (2) Animal Husbandry, (3) Gardening and Orchard keeping 
(4) General Agriculture. 


| 7. Fine Arts Group. The following six subjects have been 
included in this group:— 
(1) Painting (2) Photography (3) Drawing and Sketching 
(4) Dance (5) Music and (6) History. 


v ADVANTAGES OF DIVERSIFICATION OF CURRICULUM 


Some of the main advantages accruing from the diversifica- 
tion of curriculum may be mentioned as below. 


Facility of Desired Education to Students 


With the introduction of a number of subjects in the 
secondary schools the roads for the all-round development of the 
country will become open. The students should get an oppor- 
tunity to study subjects according to their abilities, tastes, aptitu- 
des and capacities. .In many States provision has been made for 
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free education upto class sixth with the result that larger number 
of students will seek admission in secondary schools. The 
tastes, aptitudes and capacities of students differ. In this way, the 
facility to choose subjects of one’s liking is possible, only through 
diversification of the curriculum. , 


Availability of Subjects according to Mental and Physical 
Ability of Students 


Due to the different physical and mental calibres of students, 
it is necessary to provide different types of subjects for their 
education. Allstudents do not possess a uniform standard of 
physical and mental ability. If some are lean and thin, the others 
care more stout and healthier. Some are brilliant, while some 
are dullards. Similarly, their taste of subjects also differs. If 
some like science, the others are interested in literature. This 
problem of catering to different needs can only be solved through 


the diversification of the curriculum. 


Full Development of Student’s Personality 


Full and proper development of student's personality is 
possible through the diversification of the curriculum. The 
Commission has included practical subjects in the curriculum 
because it is through them that the personality develops. Bookish 
knowledge alone is not sufficient for this purpose. The Commission 
holds the view that organised practical activities of various 
types, develop the student's personality more than ths traditional 


subjects. 
Provision of Education according to the Changed Outlook ‘ 


The outlook on education has now entirely changed. Earlier 
it was believed that what was being taught to the students was 
uniformally beneficial for all the students. But now, this view has 
completely changed. Researches made in the field of the psychology 
have clearly shown that students have different inclinations, 
likings, aptitudes, tendencies and energies. As such, different 
types of curriculum are needed for them. : 


Fulfilment of the Social Needs 


Every individual cannot meet his daily requirements of life 
without the help of other members of society. Hence the progres- 
sive society has to meet many of his needs. The increasing needs 
of a society indicates its developing character. If all the members 
of the society engage themselves in the same type of work it would 
then be impossible to fulfil the various needs. Therefore, members 
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of a society engage themselves in different types of work. 
Similarly, if all the students who are the future mainstays 
of society study the same subjects, it will not be possible to meet 
other needs. It is necessary for the all-round development of the 
society, that the younger generation be given education in various 
subjects in general, practical and commercial—so that various 
needs of the society may be fulfilled. The Commission emphasised 
the need of diversification of curriculum with this end in view. 


Producing Efficient Workers 


Efficient workers may be produced through diversification 
ofthe curriculum. Our country is passing through a stage of 
transition. There area number of development plans before the 
country and efficient and trained workers in different fields are 
needed for successfully implementing them. The Government have 
opened a number of technical institutions for achieving this aim. 
Secondary schools prepare boys for these technical schools. As such, 
the inclusion of practical and technical subjects is necessary in the 
curriculum of secondary schools. By the study of only literary 
subjects, the schools will become unilateral and there will be 
no multilateral development. Keeping this object in view, the 
Commission recommended the inclusion of various types of 
subjects. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIVERSIFICATION OF CURRICULUM 


Now, having known the benefit of diversification of the curri- 
culum, we have to see the importance it hasin the context of the 
present condition in the country. 


(a) Easing the Problem of Unemployment 


Due to expansion of education the number of students has 
increased rapidly and- since the number of jobs did not increase 
in the same' proportion, unemployment has increased. This prob- 
lem has now taken a serious form. One ofthe main reasons for 
this unemployment has been the unilateral system of education. 
'That is why, the Mudaliar Commission recommended the diversi- 
fication of curriculum. According to this system of education, 
the students can pursue the study of their choice in the technical, 
vocational, commercial and literary groups and learn handicrafts 
as well in ordet to earn their living after leaving the schools. , The 
diversification of curriculum in this way can help in solving the 
problem of unemployment. 


8 
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(b) Helping the Cultural Development 


Today, the definition of culture has now taken a wider form. 
In the secondary schools due to non-availability of technical 
education mere bookish knowledge retards the development 
of an all-round culture. The teaching of technical subjects 
along with the traditional subjects is necessary for the full cultural 
development of the student. The Commission, therefore, has 
recommended the inclusion of technical subjects in the curri- 
culum. 


(c) Love of Dignity of Labour 


One of the main drawbacks ofthe system of acquiring knowledge 
merely through books has been that the student does notgive due 
recognition to the dignity of labour. It is because of this 
tendency that students prefer to work on lesser emoluments in 
offices where they can wear good dresses than in places where 
manual labour is required, but it is not possible to put on clean 
clothes, though the emoluments may be comparatively much 
higher. This happens because students do not appreciate manual 
labour and do not understand its dignity. It is felt that in the 
diversified curriculum, the students through the study of technical 
and vocational subjects will also realise the dignity of 
labour and have respect forit. This will also help the problem of 
their livelihood. 


(d) Solving the Problem of Employment 


o 


Due to unfavourable economic conditions’ a large number of 
students give up their study after High School and try to enter 
some profession. But it is not possible to provide jobs for all 
of them. They have to choose some alternative. Itis due to this 
reason that the teaching of handicraft has been included in the 
curriculum; besides technical, vocational and commercial subjects. 
The students who learn handicraft do not depend for their liveli- 
hood on others, because they may earn their living., ə. 


Summary 


Secondary Education Prior to Independence. The secondary education duf- 
ing British regime was unilateral. Consequently, there was an increase in unemploy- 
ment, 


Secondary Education After Independence. After the attainment of freedom 
the problems of secondary education were seriously studied and a number of com- 
mittees and commissions were set up. Some of them were: (1) Natendra Dev 
Committee, 1939, (2) Tara Chand Committee, 1048 (3) Second Narendra Dev 
Committee, 1952-53, and (4) Secondary Education “Commission, 1952. All these 
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committees recommended diversification of the curriculum and_ stressed the need 
of vocational and technical education. Handicrafts and teaching of technical subjects 
have been made compulsory, In the optional subjects, seven separate groups have 
been formed, ‘These were science, humanities, home science, commerce, technical, 
agriculture, and fine arts, 


Advantages of Diversification of Curriculum. The students get the faci- 
lity of offering subjects of their liking. They get the opportunity to opt subjects in 
accordance with their physical and mental capacities. It helps the proper develop- 
ment of an individual's character. It meets the needs of the society in various ways. 


Besides the above advantages, the diversification of the curriculum is also needed 
for the students? cultural development, removing unemployment and establishing the 
dignity of labour. a 


CHAPTER 14 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


The aim of education in independent India is not confined 
to providing of bookish knowledge to students. Its aim, on the 
other hand, is the all-round development of future citizens. As 
such, now, emphasis on physical development is also being laid, 
besides mental development. Mental development, too, is not 
possible without physical development, because it is only the 
healthy body that contains a healthy mind. Although some 
arrangement for physical development of boys existed in some 
schools of the country prior to independence and there were 
scouting organisations all over the country, but neither any 
importance was given to physical education nor provision of 
trained teachers was made. After the attainment of freedom, 
physical education has been made compulsory under the new edu- 
cation system and the number of aided physical training schools 
has increased, besides the Government physical training schools. 


The following subjects have been included in physical 
education:— 


x, Drill and Sports 3 
Drill and sports were provided in schools even prior to inde- 
pendence, but they were not done in an organised manner. 
Trained teachers in this subject were also not available. The 
Union Government have now introduced some reforms in this 
sphere. A subordinate department has been opened in the Minis- 
try of Education for physical culture and entertainment. 
Central Physical Education and Entertainment Advisory Board 
has been set up. National Physical Education and Entertain- 
ment Scheme has been formulated with the object of helping 
the development of physical education institutions and gymnast- 
ums. According to this scheme, it has been made obligatory to 
provide a trained physical instructor for every 250 students. In 
order to lay emphasis on physical exercise this has been made 
compulsory from primary classes to graduate classes. Provision 
has been made for the appointment of a Director of Physical 
Education in bigger institutions. Besides, in every State, various 
physical education schemes have been implemented in some edu- 
cational institutions. In earlier days, importance was attached 
to foreign games, but now in the changed atmosphere, emphasis 15 
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laid on Indian games also. Some progress has been madein this 
sphere with the help of the All India Sports. Council. The Raj- 
Kumari Sports Training scheme has also made some valuable con- 
tribution. In addition, various States organise competitive 
games within their jurisdiction. 


2. Military Training 


The National Cadet Corps has been organised with the aim 
of instilling in the students discipline, self-confidence, obedi- 
ence, love for the country and courtesy. This is a Union 
Government scheme. Under this scheme of N. C. C., 
military education is provided to students in the age 
group of 13 to 26 years. It has been divided into three 
categories—Junior Division N. C. C., Senior Division N: G. C., 
and Girls Division N. C. C. There is another unit under the 
N.G.G. called the Auxiliary Cadet Corps. In addition, provision 
has been made for territorial army. N.C.C. was organised for the 
first time in 1944. Since then it has been maintaining its pro- 
gress. N.C.C. trained 35,120 studentsin 1949, This figure reached 
1,92,253 in 1959, of this 73,407 belonged to Senior Division, 92,258 
to Junior Division, 9,246 to Girls Senior Division and 17,842 to 
Girls Junior Division. Similarly, training is given to students 
between the ages of 12 to 23 years by A. C. C. This organisation 
came into existence in 1952 and as many as 70,000 students were 
trained that year. The number of trainees has increased tre- 
mendously ,and it stood at 8,57,947 in the year 1958. The 
National Volunteer Corps was transformed in to territorial army 
in 1954 to provide military training to those who had left schools. 
Under this organisation training is imparted to men between 18. 
and 40 years in age. Besides these organisations, each State also 
maintains its organisation to provide military training to stu- 
dents. The Chinese aggression has tremendously increased the 
scope of N. C. C. all over the country. In Uttar Pradesh, under 
the Education Department, a Pradesh Shiksha Dal has been 
organised te impart military training to students. Formerly, it 
was known as Provincial Educational Corps. 


3. National Discipline Scheme 


This „scheme was started in the year 1954 at Kasturba 
Niketan in New Delhi. Its objectives were to make the students 
self-supporting, disciplined and patriots. In view of its lofty 
objectives, the scheme was soon implemented in some other states 
ofthe country. The Physical Culture and Recreation Branch of 
the Union Ministry of Education directs this scheme. It is hoped 
that thjs scheme will be implemented in every State in the 
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near future. Under this scheme, trained teachers provide training 
in discipline along with games and sports. In addition to all 
these schemes, the Union Government is providing opportunity to 
individuals to acquire physical efficiency through a National 
Physical Efficiency Drive. 


4. Youth Welfare Schemes 


The aim of physical education is not merely confined to pro- 
viding physical efficiency to students. It also aims to bring youths 
wherever they may be in the country in its fold. A number of 
Youth Welfare Schemes has been implemented to achieve this 
object. Sufficient grants are given to non-official youth welfare 
centres and organisations. Youth welfare committees have been 
formed in almost every educational institution. These committees 
and organisations organise various types of educatoinal camps, 
students welfare seminars, and other social service functions to 
provide physical efficiency to youth. The youth welfare committees 
in colleges and universities organise inter-college and inter-univer- 
sities competitions, besides dramas and poet-gathering (Kavi Sam- 
melans) for entertainment. The Government also provides mone- 
tary aids to students for organising educational tours. If the 
physical education and youth welfare schemes are implemented 
in a proper manner, there can be no doubt that the society will 


make good progress in future. A committee was appointed in 1959 


under the chairmanship of Shri Hridaya Nath Kunzru to examine 
these schemes. This committee is studying the functioning of 
these schemes at present. e 


Summaty 


. . The Union Government since independence is paying special attention to phy- 
sical education. A separate department under the Union Ministry of Education has 
been set up for supervising physical education. The aim of this scheme is not con- 
fined only to the providing of physical education to student community only. 1t aims 
also to enable others to acquire physical efficiency and such facilities have been 
extended to individuals as well. 


LN 


CHAPTER 15 
POLITICAL IMPACT ON EDUCATION 


p In this chapter we will examine as to how far education 
in a country is influenced by its political conditions and what 
relation exists between the two. 


If we study the history of other countries, we find that the 
rulers in those countries took the help of educational systems to 
consolidate their positions. It is so because citizens and the 
society reflect the impact of education. In other words, they 
develop according to the pattern of education. Consequently, 
for changing the values and traditions of a particular society or 
for the formation of a new society, the pattern of education 
has tobe changed. Political principles and dogmas are given 
strength through education. Itwas because ofthis reason that 
Napoleon soon after destroying the Republic changed the then 
prevailing educational pattern in France. The lessons were 
revised and those preaching loyalty to monarch were included 
so that the future citizens developed faith and loyalty to the 
monarch. Similarly, if we study the history of any country we 
shall find that whenever there occurred a political upheaval, 
the educational pattern also changed. 


POLITICAL IÑPACT CN EDUCATION IN INDIA BEFORE INDEPENDENCE 


We know that the Britishers came to India as businessmen, 
but gradually they became rulers. By and by, their empire 
gained strength and educational system in India also underwent 
a change according to their political principles. It will be easier 
to study the political impact of education in India by dividing it 
into different periods. 


From 1600 të 1833 ^ 


i dia with the sole object of doing 
UE a eed ri p English missionaries peared 
their religious activities. This condition continued till T 
When political power had not come in their hands. Ri 
achieving political power, the East India Company entere i ie 
Sphere of education and started encouraging it. Thus, the politi- 
cal impact of British rule on Indian education starts from the 
year 1765, In 1780, Warren Hastings, in order to gain the co- 
Operation of Muslims'established the Calcutta Madarsa. Almost 
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in pursuance of the similar policy, Jonathan Duncan opened 
the Banaras Sanskrit College in 1791. Till then to achieve 
further political power, Englishmen gave some attention to the 
expansion of Indian education only. The pattern and organisa- 
tion of education almost remained immune from their influence. 
The main reason for this was that till then their political stand- 
ing had not become firm. The entire sub-continent of India had 
not come under their domination. In such a condition, introduc- 
tion of a new system of education could have proved fatal to 
their political interests. As such, no change occurred in the 
traditional Indian educational system till 1833. 


From 1833 to 1853 


Sofar only some interference was made by the foreigners 
in the Indian education system, but no definite policy of educa- 
tion could be laid due to the controversy between the protagonists 
of Western and oriental education. In 1834 on Lord Macaulay's 
entry in the field, this controversy was resolved and English 
system of education was introduced in place of Indian system 
of education with a view to providing a permanent footing to 
British rule in India. Lord Macaulay, for safeguarding the 
political interests of his country in India, made it clear in his 
Minute that by introducing English and putting an end to the 
education of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, a new class of Indians 
which had the impact of English culture and was loyal to the 
British Government would be created. In this way with the 
object of ruling over India, Englishmen gave a, death blow 
to Indian system of education, its culture, and literature by 
replacing them with English system of education, its culture 
and literature. 


‘ In pursuance of the above policy, the East India Company 
in 1830 directed the Madras Government to provide English 
education to that influential section of Indian population that 
commanded respect in society. It, thus, became evident that 
the Britishers in order to consolidate their position and | for laying 
'a strong foundation for their empire destroyed the Indian 
system of education which was available to the common man by 
replacing it with English education. The patronage afforded 
to English made Indians indifferent towards their culture, 
civilisation and literature. The Britishers knew it well that for 
strengthening their empire and for tightening the shackles of 
bondage, it was necessary that Indian culture should first be 
destroyed. This, they thought, would never enable Indians to 
stand against the British empire since it would kill the spirit of 
independence in them and they (Indians) would remain faithful 
and loyal to the English rule. 


ae 
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In order to achieve this object, Lord Hardinge announced 
that preference would be given in government services to those 
who had received English education. Consequently, the object 
of education became limited to finding jobs only and English 
education made rapid strides. The ultimate result of this policy - 
was that the Indian public, besides. learning English, also came 
to love and respect the Western civilisation and culture and 
the country’s old system of education became almost a dead 
system, 


From 1853 to 1882 


We have seen in the foregoing pages that English missionaries 
played an important role in popularising and publicising English 
education in India. But the religious bias in the education 
imparted by missionaries created apprehensions in the minds 
of Indians. They became suspicious and cautious. Besides, 
the policy of repression adopted by Britishers in 1857 for crushing 
the revolt hurt the feelings of Indians. Consequently, once 
again they became conscious of their old civilisation, culture 
and education and developed love for the same. They whole- 
heartedly engaged themselves in the task of bringing back 
their old culture, society and education system. This process 
of re-thinking once again was redirected towards Indianisation 
of education. 


From 1882 % 1905 


By this time, the Indian public had become conscious of 
its educational rights. The Government had to appoint the 
Indian Education Commission to meet the public demand. The 
Commission in its detailed report recommended that the 
Government should bear the expenditure on primary education 
and the local bodies should control it. The Commission also 
submitted outlines of the secondary and higher education. But 
the Englisl*Governiment, motivated by their self-interest, did not 
accept the recommendations in toto. It handed over the control 
of primary education to local bodies but did not agree to finance 
and afford protection. The secondary education institutions, 
Of course, started receiving grants. This happened because the 
Government needed persons having completed secondary educa- 
tion to meet the requirements of government services. This 
Clearly showed that the foreign rulers agreed to it simply be- 
Cause of ‘the political interests. But it affected the Indian 
educational system ,in other ways. Consequently, the secondary 
education developed considerably due to individual efforts. 
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Higher education, too, was influenced by this rapid develop- 
ment of secondary education. Although Indians could not 
fulfil their real object of education by the development of As 
dary and higher education, but English diplomacy, too, hie 
not achieve the desired success. Consequently, d the Britis. S 
adopted the policy of divide and rule. They tried to prov! sa 
special educational] facilities to Muslims and array them Barr 
Hindus. Itis simply impossible to overlook the success © ine 
policy. Pakistan is a living example of its success. The Eng Hon 
men also tried to put in practice this very policy in ire ed 
to Harijans' also, but fortunately Mahatma Gandhi, the s dt 
ofthe nation, saw through the game of Britishers and did n 


allow it to succeed. Consequently, Harijans remained the part 
and parcel of Hindus. 


The year 1899 marks the advent of Lord Curzon, as a 
Viceroy of India. He was a great scholar. Curzon's name ae 
ever be remembered in the history of the development 
education in India. In order to encourage higher educa 
he set up the Indian University Commission. He encourages 
the study of Indian languages by accepting the mother uae Sos 
of the pupil as his medium of jnstruction at the primary stage. 
As against the former educational policies, the era of DER 
development of Indian education developed under the protectio - 
of Lord Curzon. Useful and practical subjects like scienc 
and agriculture were introduced. 
From 1905 to r921 F 1 

Great revolutionary changes occurred in the Indian polica 
horizon in 1905. The British Government partitioned n di 
into two parts. Consequently, not only the people o ludin 
butthe entire Indian community rose, in protest. The wide 
National Congress, established in 1885, started a nation- AS 
movement. Although the movement affected the a hé 
continent, yet its effect was particularly felt in Benga ^ ion 
main aims of the movement were: (I) expansion of nF iam 
education (2) to achieve independence (3) popularising n 
made goods and (4) boycott of foreign goods. 


The movement took a serious turn in Bengal. Der. 
of almost every school took part in the movement. ORIS 
to check the students from participating in the movement, topping 
‘ions were imposed on their entry in schools, besides 5 u o 
their‘ scholarships and school grants. But the brave à with 
India did not worry. The students were threatene 


1. People belonging to the scheduled (lower) castes. 
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expulsion, but before this step could be taken the students 
themselves boycotted the foreign education. 


_ As the result of students’ participation in the movement and 
their boycotting the schools, the responsibility of imparting edu- 
cation to a large number of students fell on the public leaders. 
Consequently, a National Education Committee was formed under 
the chairmanship of Sri Guru Das Bannerji to open national 
educational institutions in Bengal. The Committee opened 
a number of national high schools and colleges. 


, Emphasising the need of nationaleducation at the Nagpur 
Session of the All India Congress, Mahatma Gandhi called upon 
the people to open more national educational institutions in the 
country. Inspired by the exhortation of this universally adored 
leader, the students of Aligarh University passed a resolution 
demanding the nationalisation of the university. But the British 
Government considered it against their policy and interests and as 
Such punished those students who demanded nationalisation with 
expulsion. Consequently, Jamia Milia Islamia was opened in 
Aligarh to provide national education to these students. Now 
this institution is in Delhi. In addition, Bengal National Univer- 
Sity was opened in Bengal and a number of Vidyapeeths were 
Opened in Bihar, Banaras (Kashi), Gujrat and Maharashtra. The 

aharashtra Vidyapeeth was named after the great nationalist 
leader Tilak. 


... This action of setting up national institutions surprised the 
Britishers who were compelled to introduce changes in the then 
€ducational pattern. The Government appointed the Calcutta 

niversity Commission and seven major universities were open- 
ed. Besides, having been influenced by the liberal education policy 
9f Baroda ruler, and the bill presented by Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
for making primary education compulsory; the Government made 


the primary education compulsory in some prominent provinces 


in 1990. Earlier to this in 1913, the Government published a 
resolution op educational policy. 


From 192: to 1947 


The system of administration underwent a change in 1921. 


According to the Act of 1919 and the introduction of diarchy, the 
ndians got an opportunity to participate in the admine kaloni 
Onsequently, commercial and vocational education bé ich the 
titishers did not introduce intentionally to safeguard their ime 

Tests got an opportunity to prosper- Besides, Becordine to Fs ie 
€mand of the public, some arrangements were made for à u 

education and for the teaching of engineering, law, agriculture, 
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medical science, commerce, science and veterinary subjects. In 
this way educational progress continued till 1937. The pace of 


progress in this sphere gathered momentum by the implementa- - 


tion of Government of India Act of 1937. 


Unfortunately, differences between the British Government 
and Indians arose on the question of India’s participation in the 
Second World War and the Congress ministries tendered resig- 
nations. After the end of the War, Congress ministries came 1n 
office in eight provinces and Sri Jawaharlal Nehru became a 
member of the Viceroy’s executive council. In this way the in- 
fluence of Indians was felt at the centre, as well as in the pro- 
vinces. The Central Advisory Board of Education was re-estab- 
lished and the Centre laid emphasis on the development of every 
part of education. It could be said that now the responsibility of 
educating Indians fell on Indians themselves. Consequently, pro- 
grammes of women education, adult education and Harijan edu- 
cation were started and changes were introduced in the policy of 
primary education. At that time three types of primary educa- 
tion was under the consideration of the Government. Of this, the 
basic education pattern as recommended by Mahatma Gandhi 
-was adopted and it made good progress. Now it is contemplated 
to transform all primary schools into ‘Basic Primary Schools’. 


In this way we find the following impacts on education of 
the administrative policies from time to time :— 


1. The old Indian system vanished. The Indians lost 
knowledge, of Indian languages and literature as me 
dium of instruction was English. 


2. With the introduction of English system of. education 
which had no place for religious education, materia- 
lism increased. This resulted in the increase of im- 
morality and indiscipline. 


3. Illiteracy reigned supreme in India as facilities for 
universal education did not exist., IUS 


4. Despite these bad effects, the English system of M 
tion gave new inspiration to Indians asa result O 
which some .national educational institutions Were 
opened. ^ 


Political! Changes After Independence ^ 

After a lot of sacrifice by the countrymen India attained in- 
dependence on August 15,1947. India had now to remove the 
gulf that existed between bondage and liberty. India introduced 
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a republican democratic constitution in January 1950. The 
image of future India as visualised in the Constitution differed 
entirely from her picture during bondage. 


The Constitution provided freedom of thought, expression, 
worship and religion to every citizen. Equality in society irres- 
pective of caste. and creed and equal opportunities for ad- 
vancement in life were guaranteed to every individual by 
the Constitution. Similarly, the Constitution also guaran- 
teed equal social economical and political justice to 
every citizen. In this way provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of a society based on a socialistic pattern. This pic- 
ture of the society completely differed from the one that existed 
in dependent India. Fundamental rights were provided under the 
Constitution and greater facilities relating to education and servi- 
ces were given to the minorities and backward sections. Protection 
of every individual’s right and provision of all possible facilities 
for his progress is the special feature of our Indian Constitution. 
Although Indian Constitution was prepared on the basis of cons- 
titutions of U.S.A, France, England, Germany etc., yet being 
consistent with Indian conditions it differs from the constitutions 
Stages of other countries. 


. In this way, after the adoption of the Constitution, the poli- 
tics in India took a new turn. Its outlook completely differed 
from that of before. Consequently, revolutionary changes also 
Occurred in the sphere of education. It is a responsibility of 
education te acquaint people with their fundamental rights and 
duties. Education makes them efficient citizens. We can, there- 
fore, explain now the changes that have taken place at various 
junctures in the sphere of education. 


Political Impact on Education In Independent India 


Revolutionary changes in the political set-up necessitated re- 
orientation of RART A The question as to how changes uec 
€ brought isto edusation in order to make it suitable for a socie Y 
ased on socialistic pattern and how the social and nae 
ambitions should be fulfilled exercised the minds of the leaders 
and the educationists of the country. As such, changes a epee 
aspects of education ina planned manner were introduce 


reorganising and making it more useful. 


1l. Natsionalisation of Education. In nations He ae ae 
and France etc., private institutions occupy an impe : P ice 
in the educational set-up. But it is a matter of grea E 


that the conditions ef such institutions is ina deplorable qum 
in India. We know that during Indian renaissance, priv: 
^ 
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institutions were opened in a large number, but due to bad 
financial conditions, these schools failed to organise education 
properly. The result was that they could not achieve the 
proposed educational targets during the early period of indepen- 
dence. Therefore, it was decided to adopt the policy of natio- 
nalisation of education for improving their condition. 


2, Education for Every One. India, according to the Constitu- 
tion, is a secular and democratic welfare state. Therefore, its 
success depends on the co-operation and contribution of every 
individual. As such, it is necessary for every Indian to receive 
such an education that may not only acquaint him with his rights 
and responsibilities but also inspire him to discharge his obliga- 
tions faithfully and honestly so that he may become a worthy 
citizen of India and lead the country consistently on the road 
of progress. Keeping in view this aim, primary education has 
been made compulsory and free under Article 45 of the Cons- 
titution. Now efforts are being made to turn the old pattern of 
primary education into Basic education so that the individual, 
besides becoming a good citizen, also becomes self-supporting 
and makes his contribution towards the progress of the 
country. z 


3. . Co-curricular Activities. The aim of education during pre- 
independence era was simply to turn out clerks. This position 
has now changed and the objective of education is now the all- 
round development of an individual’s personality. Consequently, 
along with the intellectual development, co-curriculur activities 
are being provided in the schools for their physical and social 
development. 


4. Reorganisation of Curriculum. The development of the 
country since independence has become the responsibility of 
Indians. So trained persons in the sphere of commerce, arts and 
technical subjects are needed for the execution of programmes 
and schemes relating to the country’s development. This has 
necessitated the inclusion of various subjects in the curriculum of 
secondary schools so that besides fulfilling the needs of the coun- 
try, the boys and girls may get an opportunity to pursue the 
study of subjects in accordance with their tastes and aptitudes. 


5. Changes in the School Atmosphere. The atmosphere dix 
prevailed in schools during the pre-independence era could A 
prove of any utility in the changed political conditions of inde- 
pendent India. "Therefore, educationists found it necessary 
to change the atmosphere of the schools. They have tried to 
give it a creative shape so that the students beside "acquiring 
bookish knowledge may also get an opportunity for their self- 
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expression and developing their creative instincts. The educa- 
tionists have thought that this would enable students to maintain 
discipline and achieve a position of honour in the society. In 
order to achieve this objective some provisions have been made 
in numerous schools for vocational education, and basic and 
polytechnic schools have been opened. 


6. Opening of Multi-purpose Schools. Prior to independence 
there was an uniformity in the curricula of schools of the same 
grade and there were few prescribed subjects. These subjects 
had to be sudied compulsorily by students. Thus the natural 
tastes and aptitudes of students were neglected and the study of 
a prescribed curriculum was forced upon them. The prescribed 
course neither had any organic relation with the basic requirements 
of life nor did it serve the interests of society. In order to 
remove these defects, steps are being now taken to convert some 
Secondary schools into multi-purpose schools. Moreover, such 
institutions are also being started where students may study 
subjects of their choice and make the best use of their talents 
and energy. Efforts are further being made to enable students 
to acquire proficiency in some vocationalsubjects so that they 
may get an incentive for their all-round development. 


_ 7. Greativeness in the Curriculum. There remains no opportu- 
nity for the development of creative talents in a student if only 
bookish knowledge, in a set form, is made available to him. The 
burden of bookish knowledge retards the development of emo- 
tions, aptitudes and tender instincts. Consequently, the student’s 
basic development is checked. In order to remove these defects _ 
and to provide full opportunity to the student for kis all-round 
development, stress is now being laid on the opening of more and 
more secondary schools. It is thought that this step would help 
in the growth ofa student's creative instincts. Every effort is, 
therefore, made to give the school atmosphere, a creative 
outlook. 


8. Openi People’s Colleges. The majority of Indians 
live in pias Gstedqueatly ander the educational scheme, 
besides many temporary plans for providing education to rural 
Population for their development, provision has also been made 
for opening Janta Colleges (People’s Colleges). The aim behind 


Opening these colleges in India, is to provide training in leader- 
ship to the local public! In view of this aim, provision has been 
Made for acquainting the students of these colleges with the 


country's Constitution, besides the study of Indian literature, 
istory and social sciences. In addition to the civic education, 
the students are also required to study the current ecnomic, 
Social and other próblems. 
> 
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9. Adult Education. During British rule in India, illiteracy 
increased by leaps and bounds. This happened because during 
bondage religious education diminished and general education 
remained confined to higher sections of the society. The result 
was that illiteracy ruled supreme in rural areas and people only 
in cities could get education. As such, the leaders realised the 
need and importance of education for awakening the people, 
and whenever there was an opportunity for spreading education, 
the leaders availed it. But after the attainment of freedom, the 
need of adult education not only was keenly felt for conducting 
properly the affairs of the State but it became a necessity. A 
welfare democracy could only function successfully when the 
generalpublic possesses the ability to take a proper and wise 
decision. In its absence the situation becomes dangerous. Con- 
sequently, it became the responsibility of the State and every 
Indian to help the cause of adult education so that every Indian 
could contribute his best for the all-round development of the 
country. A vast Scheme of adult education has, therefore, been 


implemented. 


10. Schools as Community Centres. Schools occupy an impor- 
tant place in the society. In the socialisation of human beings, 
the family occupies the first place. The school comes next. The 
schools are organised by the society for inspiring men to protect 
social traditions, its values and originalities and help society in 
its march towards progress. In this way, we can say that the 
schoolis that representative institution of society through which 
we can see its every aspect. In other words, schools may be 
called the mirror of the society. If the school does not possess 
this quality, it cannot prove useful for the society. The effect 
on the community of political change in India necessitated 
change {in schools in turn. Consequently, the Government of 
India, keeping in view the interests of the community, decided to 
make every school the centre of community activities. 


11. Democratic Shape of Education. Education, during depen- 
dence, was limited mostly to the well-to-do class. The general pub- 
lic could not benefit from it. But with the change in the political 
set-up, the old restrictions on the entry in some schools, based 
on religion, caste, creed and sex have been removed in order to 
make education available for every one. Efforts are being made 
to educate backward and depressed classes by providing them 

monetary help and other facilities. Similarly the poor but 
‘meritorious students are being granted scholarships so that they 
may pursue their studies. 


- 12. Youth Welfare Schemes. Youths have a vital role to play 
in the progress and development of a country. They are the 
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base of a nation. The progress and prosperity of the society and 
the nation rests on them. Keeping in view these basic truths, 
the Government of India have started a youth welfare plan for 
‘conducting various youth welfare activities. Under this scheme, 
provision has been made for grants and other financial help to 
youth welfare associations. Grants are given for organising youth 
functions, holding camps and for undertaking educational tours 
of historical places. Under the Third Five Year Plan, provision 
has been made to set up 12 centres for elementary military 
education. 

13. Character Building and Moral Education. For establishing 
a society based on socialistic pattern as visualised in our Consti- 
tution it has become necessary to introduce moral education. 
Consequently, a special committee was formed to make this 
possible. The Central Educational Advisory Board has honoured 
the recommendations of this committee and has ordered some 
changes in the text-books in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions, 

14. Physical Education. The proverb that a healthy mind 
lives in a healthy body is well known. So the aim of education 
should not be only confined to a child’s intellectual or mental 
development. In fact, its aim is the all-round development of 
child’s personality. To achieve this object physical education 
has been made compulsory in all the educational institutions 
since independence and a number of physical education centres are 
Opened under the All India Sports Council and Rajkumari Sports 
Training Scheme. In addition, sports councils have been set 
up in every State. The Government of India’s National Physi- 
cal Education and Entertainment Scheme has also been imple- 
mented. In U. P. the schemes relating to physical and military 
education such as N. C. C., P. E. C., and A. C. C. have been 
successful] implemented. A new scheme of physical cducnton 
has been prepared under the Third Plan. Only recently, the 
Kunzru Committee has been formed for examining the question 
of physical education. The Committee is examining the physica 
€ducatiori” organisations in States. In this way it may abe 
Concluded that physical education has made rapid strides in 
ndia since the attainment of independence. 


i e. The question of 
v et Bee meetin es the leaders after the 


Choosin i c 
the hational language 
Save af aanne ard mer of Langage wer purent 
n India. Inerder to maintain unity and € * 
Kress, Mahatma Gandhi suggested Hindustani as he at ope 
language, but it was Hindi language that was chosen 

9 
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national language. Since Hindi language has been given 
the status of national language, the Government of India is mak- 
ing particular efforts for its development. Various committees 
have been formed and through them new dictionaries and lists of 
technica! terms are being got prepared. Words commonly used 
in various Government offices are being translated into Hindi. 
New words are being coined, and necessary changes are being 
effected in typing machines. Institutions and committees connect- 
ed with the development work of the national language are 
given grants and financial help. 


Summary 


Society and education are interlinked and inter-dependent. Consequently, 
political changes in the society are bound to affect education. Society draws its ins- 
piration from education. 1t is because of this factor that help of education is sought 
to give a permanent footing to a ncw political order. Education in India, too, at 
times has been influenced by political changes. 

Political Impact on Education during British Rule. The Britishers 
according to their policies tried to create communal differences and hatred between 
the two majorc ommunities, the Hindus and the Muslims in India and laid the 
foundations of Madrasas for Muslims and Sanskrit Pathshalas for Hindus. 
They went on pursuing this destructive policy till they acquired a firm political 
footing in the country. And once they were firmly established, they starte 
propagating English culture and encouraged English language. Afterwards Ma- 
caulay and Hardinge consolidated this policy and confined education to a particular 
section of the society. With the advent of Lord Curzon cducation in India took 
a new turn because of his liberal outlook. A new wave of nationalism swept the 
country and education in India underwent a revolutionary change. A number 
of education schemes were implemented when Indians formed ministries. 


Political Impact on Education After Independence. ‘The responsibility of 
managing education came in the hands of Indians after attainment of freedom. 
Consequently new changes have been introduced in the educational system keeping 
in view the old and ancient educational system of the countty. The following changes 
have been introduced in order to make education available for every individual, for 
the protection of the Constitution and for the all-round development of the country: 

Education has been nationalised. It has been made available to every one. 
Co-curricular activities are introduced for all-round development of cach citizen. 
The curricula are reoriented. Changes arc effected in the school atmosphere. Some 
multi-purpose schools have been opened. Creativeness has been introduced in the 
curriculum. Peoples-colleges have been opened for the benefit- of’ ‘rural public. 
Adult education scheme has been introduced to wipe off illiteracy, Some schools 
have been made centres of community development activities. Education has been 
given a democratic outlook. Youth welfare schemes have been formulated and imple- 
mented and facilities have been provided for the all-round development of youth. 
Emphasis has been laid on moral education, courtesy and character building. Phy- 
sical education has been introduced. Hindi hos been given the status of the nationa 
language and a number of steps have been taken to ensure its development. 


CHAPTER 16 


SOCIAL AND EGONOMIC IMPACT ON EDUCATION 


Society and human beings are inseparable. A man needs 
society for existence and for developing his personality to the 
same extent as human body needs air for its existence. It is 
true that man is born with some inherent qualities such as the 
power to feel the pangs of hunger and thirst, pleasure and pain 
etc., but itis equally true that the development of these inherent 
qualities i is possible only in the society. The man creates society, 
and the motivating force behind the creation is his desire to live 
in company with others. The society may be called a group 
of individuals living together in particular geographical environ- 
ment with some accepted principles of common behaviour. 


The shape and size of a society is based on the conduct of 
its members. It is because of this characteristic that a student 
of social science once remarked that the society is a structure 
based on man’s social conduct. Man’s social behaviour is 
influenced by external factors. This influence succeeds in chang- 
ing the pattern of society. It is because of this that the nature 
of the society goes on changing rapidly. This may be observed 
if we look at the conditions of ten years back. We shall find 
that the nature of the society has changed in niox respects 
during the decade. 


Experts in social sciences differ about the reasons and factors 
responsible for changes in society. Some hold the clash of econo- 
mic interests responsible for changes in the society, while others 
opine that changes in technology bring changes in the society. 
But we have not to discuss these factors here, because this subject 
falls within the jurisdiction of social sciences. We have only to 
study here the way and extent to which various types of changes 
influence the shape of the society and how far education is affect- 


ed by the same. 


Social Changes and Education 


Geographical conditions shape the pattern of society and 
because the geographical conditions differ from place to place, 
human societies also differ in their shape and form. According to 
this phenomenon, human community organised itself in different 
types of organisations. Although in the modern scientific age, 
every facility is available to human organisations for establishing 
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contact with each other, yet they differ in their values, conven- 
tions, traditions and codes of conduct. These factors differentiate 
one society from the other and play an important part in the 
formation of societies. When these factors change, the society, 
too, undergoes a change. Men’s socialisation is not possible in 
the absence of society and without being socialised, the man 
cannot become a social being. He acquires the knowledge and 
experience of various things through society only. There 
are things which a society does not allow its members to do. 
Those who violate the code of conduct recognised by the society 
are punished. Contrary to this by observing the code of conduct 
prescribed and recognised by the society, a man earns respect and 
honour in the society. Itis because of this fear and favour that 
a man tries to act according to the code of conduct recognised 
by thesociety. He observes the rules of various organisations, 
and principles guiding his future years are formed accordingly. 
As such, the social institutions occupy an important place in the 
socialisation of man. 


Family occupies the first place as a social institution in the 
socialisation of man. Next comes the school. The child, when 
he comes out of the surroundings of his family and enters the 
school, finds difference in the values recognised by the family and 
those by the school. This happens because in schools, children 
from different families observing different values come. Herc 
in the school, children coming from different families try to 
establish harmony in their behaviour towards each other and the 
school which is the most important unitof educatiónal organisa- 
tions tries to socialise the students in such a manner as to make 
them useful members of society. It sometimes also happens that 
a wide difference appears in the child's home and school atmos- 
phere. This mostly happens when a change occurs in the society 
or else the need to bring change is felt. In this context, the 
examples of nations like Germany, France and England may be 
cited. The education was first changed to bring about a change 
in the society. The history of education in, France reveals that 
teachers in that country not only acted as mentors only but also 
held the position of social leaders. The rulers of these countries 
in order to consolidate their administration first effected a change 
in the educational system. Education played a vital role in 
the progress of Japan. This clearly shows that education is the 
most important factor in the rise or fall of a nation. 


Education System and Economic Changes 


Economic changes, too, occupy an important place in the 
society. Marx, the well-known scholar of social science, went to 
the extent of saying that it was the economic change that brought 
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about changes in the society. Above we have seen as to how far 
social changes affect education and how we can easily imagine the 
extent to which economic changes that are capable of disturbing 
the form of society can affect education. 


Technology and industrialisation are also instrumental to a 
large extent in bringing about changes in economic structure. 
This factor changes the economic policies and sets up a new 
society. In order to know a person we must acquire an insight 
into his work, nature of his work and the way in which he 
does his work. It will then easily be possible to know the 
nature of the man and his aptitude. His thinking and philosophy 
of life must bear the impact of his work. His financial condition, 
too, will be according to his work and the education system 
will be based on the financial condition of the man and in 
accordance with the ideologies of the society to which he belongs. 
Schools are the instruments of education and they are those social 
institutions where, besides teaching of ideals and values of the 
concerned society, efforts are also made to widen the road of pro- 
gress. The policies of education are laid down by the higher ups 
and foremost persons of the society,keeping in view the interests of 
the society for its smooth functioning. Economic co-operation of the 
society plays a vital role in the functioning of educational system. 
If the society is financially well off, the education will then be 
ofa high standard and well-organised. On the contrary, if the 
economic condition of the society was poor it would result in low 
educational standards. Education would also not be complete and 
organised. For example, as the result of industrialisation in Eng- 
land, which brought about changes in the economic conditions, 
the Reform Act of 1867 was passed and primary education was 
made compulsory in 1870. 


Political revolution, too, brings about wholesale changes in 
the economic set-up and its effects are reflected in the educational 
sphere. For example, after the Russian Revolution, communist 
rule was éstaE*ished in that country and communism in the society. 
"Thereafter, in accordance with the communist ideologies, that is, 
for the fulfilment of every individual's needs and for making educa- 
tion available to everyone and for encouraging the development of 
all regional languages, books were published in 111 languages. As 
a result of commendable efforts made in Russia for the eradica- 
tion of illiteracy only 10 per cent persons could be found in 
that country in 1941 who could be called illiterate. This progress 
of education in Russia was the result of a change in her fiscal 
policies. Consequently, it is quite correct to say that educational, 
economic and social set-ups in a country are inter-dependent. 
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Now we have to examine as to how far educational set-up in 
India is influenced by its social and economic set-ups. To facilitate 
its study, the changes that have occurred in the educational set- 
up in the country should be divided into various periods. Under 
this the time from the beginning of the 19th century to the year 
of independence will be included. With the political point of 
view this period will be termed as the British period and the 
period after independence as the free India period. The British 
period may be sub-divided into the first half of the 19th century, 
second half of the 19th century and the first half of the 20th 


century. 


EDUCATION DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Social Transformation 


By the end of the first halfof the nineteenth century the 
British rule was fully established in India. The rulers thought it 
necessary to change the ideologies of Indian people with a view to 
give a permanent footing to the British rule. The British policy 
then aimed to replace the Indian culture, tradition and social 
and moral values by the English civilisation, traditions and values. 
This they thought would make the Indians loyal and respectful to 
Britishers. In order to achieve this objective the Englishmen first 
tried to bring in disrepute the religion that controlled the society. 
Missionaries opened a number of schools for spreading Christian- 
ity., Those Indians who joined these missionary schools were given 
various types of facilities, since there was no shortage of funds with 
them. In contrast, the financial position of Indian schools was 
not good and they could not afford to give facilities to students. 
In addition to facilities, the students who passed out of these mis- 
sionary schools were given preference in government service with 
attractive salaries. Consequently, these students of missionary 
schools were able to command greater respectin the society. 
This fact accelerated the pace of social transformation. 
Economic Transformation S ex 

The Englishmen entered India as traders and for a consider- 
able period'they continued to trade and earn profits. Later on 
when power came into their hands their trade policies also under- 
went a change. This increased their profits manifold and turne 
this prosperous country into a poverty stricken one. Being 12 
power they purchased Indian raw goods at the lowest rates n 
sold their finished products by dictating prices The Indians had 
to purchase their products in utter helplessness. Indian industries 
were destroyed and the country was made å market for European 


——————4A4. 
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goods. Consequently, the economic condition of Indians deteriora- 
ted and became deplorable. The Indian people went on suffering 
humiliations out of sheer helplessness. They became poorer and 
poorer. 


Impact on Educational Set-up 


The interference of missionaries in the social life of the 
people also had its evil effects. The traditional basic educational 
system began to deteriorate. The financial position of educational 
institutions controlled by missionaries was sound and for the 
achievement of their objects they were made attractive too. 
India had already become a poor country; its industries were 
paralysed and its agriculture completely disorganised fell into a 
pitiable state. Consequently, service remained the only source 
to sustain life. The system of education prevailing in Indian 
educational system was not such as to help the students in 
procuring service. The educational set-up in missionary schools, 
on the contrary, suited students who aimed at getting service. 
Consequently, they got preference, although in the long run it 


Proved only a mirage. i 


EDUCATION IN INDIA DURING THE SECOND HALF OF THE 
NINETFENTH CENTURY 


Social Transformation 


By the sccond half of the nineteenth century the Indian public 
had come in close contact with Englishmen „and their culture 
had been influenced by the Western education. _ After coming 
into contact with the Western civilisation the Indians began to 
look down upon evil social practices like bigamy, Sati! untouchabi- 
lity, child marriage and infanticide etc. Fortunately in the year 
1885 the Indian National Congress was formed. This institution 
did commendable work in the sphere of social uplift. A weekly 
paper entitled ‘Indian Social Reformer” started its publication 
in the year 13890.. besides, other social organisations, like Arya 
Samaj, Brahmo Samaj, Dharma Samaj_ and others started doing 
.commendable work in the sphere of social reform. Crusade age 
Caste system and untouchability and work of Harijan up n 
also helped in the setting up of new factories, railway 2 an 
hotels. Mahatma Gandhi’s contribution in the uplift of untouch- 
ables was really praiseworthy. „The efforts of social leaders to 
remove evil social practices received the co-operation of the go- 


1. The practice of burning a widow on the funeral pyre of her husband. 
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vernment also and a number of acts were passed. In this way 
major changes took place in the social set up also. 


Changes In the Economic Set-Up. 


Industries play a prominent part in the economic development 
of a country. The main factor responsible for the poverty of India 
has been the crippling of its industry and trade, and the British 
economic and trade policies were mainly responsible for giving 
a death blow to the Indian industries and trades. There was no 
dearth of raw materials and minerals in India but the hostile 
British policies kept Indians away from utilizing them. The 
English rulers created circumstances in which Indians had to 
depend upon others. Agriculture became the main occupation of 
the Indian people. The Indians produced raw materials and 
Englishmen filled their coffers out of the profits derived from the 
purchase of raw materials at cheap prices and by the sale of fini- 
shed products at their dictated rates, 


The American Civil war broke out in the year 1861. This 
proved inspiring to Indian textile industry and textile mills were 
opened in the country. In addition, iron, steel and cement indus- 
tries were established and the Indian industries which so far had 
been lying in a state of coma woke up. In the history of India 
this period may be called a period of great economic changes 
and the age of industrial development. 


Impact on Education 


The above mentioned economic and social changes made a 
deep impact on the educational set-up. Social changes gave birth 
to national consciousness and love for the nation. Education, the 
only medium of fulfilling the people’s and leader’s ambitions of 
new national reconstruction developed. Changes also took place in 
the educational system. Throughout India public leaders opened 
institutions at various stages for the eradication of illiteracy. 
Financial aid was secured from the Government also for this 
purpose. ei 
To reorganise education on proper lines the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission was set up in 1882. On the recommendations 
of the Commission the local bodies were made responsible for 
the management and expansion of primary education. These 
local. bodies were given the right of levying taxes for ° educational 
purposes. M 

. . Due to social changes the demand for education increased 
and changes in the economic pattern gave birth to industriali- 
sation..'Censequently, besides the opening of secondary schools, 
industrial.and commercial subjects got place'in the curriculum. 


ee o A 
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The social and economic changes during the first half of the 
nineteenth century also attracted government attention and 
colleges for higher studies were set up in 1857 in Madras, Calcut- 
ta and Bombay. The foundation of Punjab University was 
laid in the year 1882. Besides the government efforts, private 
individuals who were inspired with national sentiments also con- 
tributed towards the expansion of education. The Central Hindu 
College, Varanasi, F erguson College, Poona and Dayanand Vedic 
College, Lahore, were founded. 


The old social structure of the Indian society had changed 
Considerably due to the efforts of social leaders and various social 
Organisations. The feeling of untouchability was considerably 
reduced due to {movements for the’ uplift of the untouchables. 
Religious intolerance and the problem of casteism, too, had been 
removed to a large extent. Harijans got the right of admission 
in all educational institutions. Industrialisation greatly helped to 
solve these problems. 


Indian education recorded an all-round progress during this 
Period. Women education had also started asa result of efforts 
of social reformers like Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Bairamji 
Malabari, Angarkar and Mahadev Govind Ranade etc. The 
People’s outlook had changed by now. Consequently, the public, 
too, joined hands in this noble work. 


Epucarton DuniNc THE First HALF OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Social Changes 


" ; aA the 
The efforts made to widen the path of social progress in t 
first half of the nineteenth century had changed the entire Indian 
Social structure by the first half of the twentieth century. Stress 
during this period was laid on eradication of untouchability, 
Harijan uplift, expansion of education, eradication of cem 
Social narrowmindedness and evil social practices. Besic p e 
social institutions, the following committees and organiga ions 
did praise-worthy work in this sphere. Their details are given 
elow; — 
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Particulars of Organisations and Commitees 


———————————————————— 


Name of Qom- Organiser’s Year of s : 
COR RENS estab- Main object 
lishment 
l. Bharat Sevak | Sri Gopal 1905 | Eradication of 
Samaj Krishna untouchability 
Gokhale 
2. Servants of 35 1905 | Service of the 
India Society motherland 
3. Depressed Sri Vithal 1906 | Harijan Uplift 
class mission | Ram Shinde 
4. SocialService| Sri Narain 1911 | Raising the stan- 
League Malhar Joshi dard of living of 
j the public 
5. Sewa Samiti | Sri Hridaya 1914 | Development of 
Nath Kunzru health, education 
and sanitation 
6. Sewa Samiti | Sri Shri Ram 1914 | Development of 
Boy Scout Vajpayee health, education 
Association and sanitation 
7. Mahila Smt. Dorothy 1917 | Achievement and 
Bhartiya Jinrajdas protection of 
Sangh fundamental 


rights of women 


CLL——————À MM EM P T 
Besides these committees and organisations, the Indian Socie- 
ty will ever remain grateful to Dr. B. Ambedkar, M. C. Raja and 
Mahatma Gandhi for the great service they rendered to the cause 
of Harijan uplift and eradication of untouchability. . By this time 
the women in India also became conscious of their rights. In the 
year 1917 they made representation to Mr. Montague, the then 
Secretary of State for India, and demanded their fundamental 
rights. Asa result of this representation in 1923 they received 
the right to vote in the elections for the provincial and the central 
legislatures. The All India Women's Conference of 1926 demand- 
ed the expansion of women education. An attempt was made 
to stop the evil practice of child marriage by the Sarda Act of 
1930. Consequently, the structure of Indian society considerably 
changed during the first half of the twentieth century. 
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Economic Changes 


There was no dearth of raw materials in India, but the 
control imposed by the British rulers and their commercial poli- 
cies did not allow the Indian trade and industry to prosper. The 
Indian raw materials were exported to England and in its place 
finished goods were imported. After some time imports also 
started from industrially developed countries like Germany and 
Japan. The import dominated to such an extent that ordinary 
things of every day life like needles, watches, buttons, knives etc. 
also started flooding the Indian markets 


The first World War broke out in the year 1914 as a result 
of which imports stopped. The government encouraged the 
industries for the production of war materials. Consequently, 
industrialisation also started in India and factories were estab- 
lished for producing things like matches, sugar, iron, steel, textile, 
Paper etc. By the time of the Second World War industrial de- 
velopment had made some progress. It received further impetus 
when the Second World War broke out. With the growth of 
industries migration to urban areas also started and with the im- 
Provement in economic condition people's outlook also underwent 
a change. 


Impact on Education 


As a result of soc'al and economic changes that took place in 
the second half of the nineteenth century efforts were made to 
make education available to every individual. Besides, industrial 
Subjects were included in the curriculum of secondary schools. 
But the English language continued to be the medium of instruc- 
tion and the pattern of education followed in the schools remained 
almost similar to that practised in English schools. Moreover, 
9nly urban population could benefit from this progress of educa- 
tion, because the impact of the then social and economic changes 
did not make its mark on villages. Although even 1n the first half. 
of the twentieth century the rural population did not enjoy the 
same facilities of education which the urban people enjoyed, yet 
the rural people benefited by the industrialisation and consequent 
Urbanisation. During this period educational expansion took 


Place at all the stages of education. 

: i d abill in the 
Primary Education. Sri Gokhale introduced 

Cent eames for making the primary education COEUR 
in the year 1911. Although it could note inces introduced 


P $ bill many provi 
by the noble sentiments behind me pi eaoin sies 05, 


compul: i ducation. 
during 1937.39 made “commendable efforts and a new pattern of 
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primary education based on Mahatma Gandhi’s Basic Education 
Scheme was introduced. 


Secondry Education. The major change that took place at this 
stage of education during the provincial autonomy was that Indian 
languages replaced English as medium of education and in addi- 
tion to vocational and technical education stress was also laid on 
the teaching of agriculture. New schools were also opened. 


. Higher Education. Due to economic and social changes the 
Indian business community had become rich and every one appear- 
ed to be anxious for the progress and development of the country. 
The result was that with the help and co-operation of the public 
and businessmen as many as 16 new universities were set up and 
older ones were reorganised. 


Women’s Education. During this period the social status of 
women had improved. There being no objection in the society on 
co-education, education became available to women at all the 
stages. During the war period, in order to meet the high demand 
of educated persons service facilities were extended to educated 
women also. This monetary attraction encouraged more and more 
girls and they started joining schools in larger numbers. In the 
year 1916 S. N. D. T. Indian Women's University was established 
in Poona. 

Harijan Education. Till sometime back the society looked 
down upon Harijans. They did not enjoy the facility of admis- 
sions in schools. But as a result of social and economic changes 
and by the coming into power of the Congress ministries all their 
demands in the sphere of education were met. They were given 
scholarships, stipends and other types of facilities. In order to 
attract them towards services and to improve their social status, 
not only preference was given to them in service but seats were also 
reserved for them. 


Vocational Education. The demand for vocational and techni- 
cal education grew stronger as a result of change in social and 
economical conditions. Although the alien govérnmeiit did not pay 
adequate attention to this demand but the impact of the Second 
World War proved beneficial in this respect. Some progress was 
made. Schools were opened which taught medical science, law, 
animal husbandry, arts and crafts, commerce, agriculture, and 
subjects related to engineering. All India Council of Technical 
Education was set up in 1946 for the development of technical 


education. 


Adult Education. The illiterate persons developed a desire 
for education as the result of industrialisaiion. Consequently, 
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some efforts were made to remove illiteracy through literacy 
campaigns and in 1937 a well planned scheme of adult education 
was implemented. 


IMPACT OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ON EDUCATION 
AFTER FREFDOM 


Social Changes 


.. On August 15, 1947, the country achieved independence. 

With the change in the political set-up the social structure of the 

society also underwent changes. A new constitution was adopted 
on January 26, 1950 which provided equality and social freedom 
to every citizen. Freedom of religion and worship was granted to 
every one and India was made a secular State. The narrowness 
of casteism and sectarianism began to lose its grip over the people, 
and the state took over the responsibility of every citizen’s social 
security, Every citizen became an important unit of the society. 
Five Year Plans were launched to improve the social and economic 
condition and for achieving the fundamental objectives laid down 
in the Constitution, Through them efforts were made to establish 
a welfare state and provide equal social status and opportunities 

_ to every one. Consequently, an unprecedented change began 
to come into the outlook of the people as regards the social 
Structure. 


Economic Changes 


^ 

The economic policies of Britishers before the attainment of 
freedom were not in the interest ofthe country. The reason Was 
that British policies favoured their own interests. With the change 
in the political set-up changes also occurred in the economic sphere. 
As we have said before, FiveYear Plans were launched for the all- 
round development of the country. A socialistic economic 
Policy was adopted in accordance with the accepted Constitution. 


IS polic aime! t prov! economic freedom to every section 
y rovidin y 
à d at p 8 


and individual of tlie society so that every one co i 
economic condition. In pursuance of this policy, the economic 
aspect of the Five Year Plans was 50 framed as to bring the stand- 
ard of living of every citizen to a satisfactory level. Side by side 
it was also,aimed to keep the economic development in accord- 
ance with the social development and efforts were made to shape 


Production, consumption, distribution and other DUM factors 
ina way that they may help develop economic parity between 1n- 


dividuals, besi : Jopments. In this way efforts 
esides financial deve opm j 

were meu to bridge the gulf between the rich and the poor 

Sections of the society. In order to achieve these ambitious objec- 
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tives it was necessary to bring a change in the outlook of the 
people and the only medium for bringing this change was edu- 
cation. Consequently, changes in the educational system became 
inevitable and some major changes were introduced at different 
stages of education. s 


Impact on Educational Set-Up 


People can only benefit by the developments and the 
changes in the society if they have the ability to adopt them, and 
education is the only medium for providing this power. Conse- 


quently, some important changes had to be made in the educa- 
tional system in India. 


Primary Education. Primary education was made free and 
compulsory for the eradication of illiteracy and for providing 
every individual an opportunity to acquire the qualities of a good 
citizen. Primary education was given the shape of basic educa- 
tion so that every student may learn and acquire the knowledge of 
a vocation and on getting an opportunity be able to earn his living 
and contribute to the economic development of the country. 


Secondary Education. The Secondary Education Commission 
was appointed in 1952 for suggesting ways and means in order to 
make secondary education compatible with the changed economic 
and social conditions of the country. On the recommendations 
ofthis Commission some multi-purpose schools were opened and 
curriculum was diversified. In this way it was hoped to effect an 
all-round development in student's p ersonality by pfoviding him 
opportunity to choose and study subjects of his liking. 


Higher Education. Emphasis had been laid on the development 
of industries in the Five Year Plans with a view to improve the 
economic condition in the country. Consequently, some changes 
were introduced in the curriculum of universities for turning out 
efficient scientists and engineers. More importance was attached 
to the study of science. Side by side, changes were also introduced 
in the general education for the all-round deveiopmeat of students. 


Technical Education. The economic policies underwent a 
rapid change in the country since the attainment of independence. 
Industrialisation was the main factor for this change. Having 
experienced the need of efficient and trained workers, technical 
and vocational subjects were included in the curriculum. The 
estimate of the number of workers needed was based on the Five 
Year Plans. 


Women Education. In the new structure of the Indian society 
after independence, women were given equal rights with men. 
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Consequently, as we have remarked in the foregoing pages, for 
their education many other facilities, besides co-education were 


provided. 


Rural Education. A considerable percentage of Indian popu- 
lation lives in rural areas. These were always looked down upon 
during the foreign rule. Consequently, they were given their 
due place in the new social structure, and degree colleges, train- 
ing centres and institutions of higher education were opened in 


rural areas also. 

Health and Medical Education. According to the Constitution 
the responsibility of protecting and looking after the health of the 
citizen is that of the State. his resulted in the opening of new 
medical colleges and hospitals. There were 30 medical colleges 
in the country in 1959. Twenty-five more were opened in 1961. 
In the Third Plan an amount of Rs. 8 crores has been provided for 


this purpose. Á 

For the all-round development of the country, institutions im- 
parting higher education in*the subjects of fine arts and handicrafts 
besides those teaching vocational, commercial and technical 
subjects, were also opened. In order to bring Harijans, untouch- 
ables, depressed and backward class people on equal status with 
others, the government made provisions for special financial assist- 
ance, scholarships and stipends. The States also made praiseworthy 
efforts for educating disabled and deaf and dumb persons. In this 
manner the government is making all possible efforts to achieve 
the objective.of bringing social and economic equality. 


Summary 


Changes and Social Education. Man isa social being. He conos pM 
away from society. "The socialisation of human being is impossible in the al m 
of society. In socialisation the first place is that of the family, Next come the educa- 
tional institutions, Education is patterned and based on social values and sanctions. 
It is because of this that a change in socicty is brought about through a change in the 
pattern of education. : 

cs in education take place when 
d deterioration is linked with 
ducation in Russia during 
1 Revolution may be 


nd Education. Chang 
€conomic changes occur. Education's progress an 
economic progress and deterioration. ‘The pattern of educ: 
the Russian Revolution and in England during the Industria 
Cited as examples in this respect. 


Ecorromic Ghanges a 


Impact of Social and Economic Condition on Education during the 
British Rule in India. Education during the British rule was in accordance with the 
then prevailing social and economic condition. Indian social and RERUM gai 
tion was at its worst during the first half of the dee cpu ipis di SA 
policies riti: " equently, it badly affectec | e educational E 

pnis E e ot a vanished. Indians had to adopt the 


bring to life the old pattern of education during the secon 


o 
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first half of the twentieth century. Various types of social and political institutions 
were founded. As a result of their efforts, some of the prevailing evil social practices 
were abolished. The pace of social and economic progress increased during the first 
half of the twenticth century with the result that great changes took place in the edu- 
cational system. Educational institutions started receiving financial assistance from 
the Government. Technical and vocational education, too, developed as a result 
of the Second World War. Along with the social development, attention was also 
paid towards the education of women and untouchables. 


Impact of Socio-Economic Conditions on Education after Independence. 
The structure of Indian society underwent a revolutionary change after indepen- 
dence. India was declared a secular State. Its impact was felt in the sphere of edu- 
cation and it was changed to suit the social and political requirements of the country, 
Rural educational institutions were opened. Harijans were allowed freedom and 
facilities to receive education. Proper arrangements were made for the education of 
women and disabled persons. Special emphasis was laid on thejteaching of industrial, 
vocational and technical subjects to ensure economic development. Efforts were 
made to develop science. The Five Year Plans were made on the basis of all the 
development works. 


CHAPTER 17 


TECHNOLOGICAL IMPACT ON EDUCATION 


It will not be wrong to call the modern age, the age of 
science and technology. It is the fruit of science and technology 
that even in our homes we receive news from every corner of the 
world through radio and television. We have succeeded to a large 
extent in controlling the nature and thus deriving benefits thereby. 
The human race after conquering the earth is trying to reach 
moon and other planets. Keeping in view the present rate of pro- 
gress it is hoped that in the very near future moon would become 
a new continent of the universe. In view of the new inventions 
and their utility for the society, it has become not only desirable 
but necessary, too, not only to include the subjects of technology 
in the curriculum but give them their due importance. 


Impottance of Technological Education 


Science and technology have been responsible for the deve- 
lopment of various countries. The U.S.S.R. is to-day called one of 
the most powerful nations of the world. The main reason of her 
becoming a first rate power is well-organised education of science 
and technology. Readers should not get confused over the use 
of words science and technology side by side. They should not con- 
sider technology as a subordinate subject of science or a part of 
science, although it is true that these subjects are inter-linked and 
inter-dependent. It is not only difficult but impossible to put in 
practical shape the discoveries and researches of science without 
the help of technology. 


The presence of capital, raw material and minerals are 
necessary for the progress of a country. But despite their presence 
in abundance, prosperity of a country is not possible unless it 
possesses. technological resources to turn the raw materials into 
finished products. This may amply be proved by the exam- 
ple of India. Ancient India was one of the most powerful nations 
in the world. Because of her wealth, she was known among other 
nations as the golden bird. The reason for her prosperity was its 
comparatively advanced technological knowledge and resources 
as possible then. On the contrary, although minerals and raw 
materials were available in the country during the period of 
foreign rule, yet full benefits could not be derived in the absence 
of technological resources. Cloth was manufactured in foreign 
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countries out of the cotton produced in India and the Indians had 
to purchase it. In this way Indians paid the cost of exporting 
raw material, manufacturing expenses and profits to sellers of the 
products of their own raw materials in the shape of price. The 
main reason for bearing this unnecessary burden was that tech- 
nology had deteriorated in India during the foreign rule. Foreign- 
ers’ policy of making India their market drained out its wealth 
continuously for decades. It is because of this uninterrupted outlet 
of Indian wealth during the alien rule that India became so poor 
that despite two Five Year Plans, Indian economy continues 
causing worry. What else can be held responsible except the 
deterioration in our technology for not being able to stage an 
economic recovery during the first 17 years of our freedom despite 
the presence of ample raw materials and minerals? The quantity 
of raw materials has not decreased. "Thus, it is clear that the low 
standards in the sphere of science and technology are responsible 
for our dependence on imports. Realising the cause of her down- 
fall, the Government of independent India laid particular 
stress on the education of science and technology in its Five Year 
Plans, and judged from the pace of development it might be said 
that India would recover its Jost position in the near future. 


In ancient days, India did not lag behind in the sphere of 
technology. It will, therefore, be necessary to glance through 
the history of technology in India to understand the reasons that 
led the country to poverty and from where she is trying to 
capture once again its lost glory. Below we give this historical 
background. 


Technological Education in Ancient India 


We get a picture of our ancient civilisation and culture from 
our old and recognised religious books, the Vedas. The ancient 
culture known all over as Vedic culture derives its name from 
Vedas. It is clear from the descriptions in the Vedas that our 
ancient culture was on the peak during those days. There were 
many kinds of commercial federations or guilds in the country. 
Every federation practised its separate trade. The training of the 
trade and its technological knowledge descended from the father 
to the son. This kind of education also descended from the 
teacher to the pupil. The main technical subjects those days 
were dyeing, manufacture of cotton and. woollen cloths and 
embroidery. In addition, mention may also be made of manu- 
facturers of horse-driven vehicles, metalwares, leather works and 
earthen wares. In the sphere of arms-manufacture descriptions 
of preparing bows and arrows and bow strings also occur. 
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Thus, technical knowledge continued in this shape for a con- 
siderable period. Afterwards on the basis of technical trades, 
castes came into existence. For example, those who manufactured 
gold ornaments came to be known as goldsmiths or Swarnakars. 
Under the patronage of commercial communities technology in 
India continued to progress till the Rajput period. 


Technology During the Muslim Period 


Muslim invasion, no doubt, gave a severe blow to India but 
with the settling down of Muslims in the country no particular 
change occurred in its economic condition. The main reason was 
that Muslims did not establish their rule only with the intention 
of taking away Indian wealth for enriching Arabia like the 
Britishers who adopted the policy of removing Indian wealth to 
England. Muslim rulers accepted India as their country and used 
its wealth for its development and their own comforts. Beautiful 
specimens of fine arts of the Mughal period bear testimony to this. 


During this period, the pattern of technical education almost 
remained similar to that in the ancient period, but its pace 
gathered momentum due to state patronage. Mughal emperors 
needed luxurious goods. As such, fine arts made good progress. 
The production and trade of cotton’ cloths were exported from 
here to Burma, Malaya and Uttamasha sub-continent. Silk pro- 
duction and trade was also in a good condition. The history of 
that time also tells us that ships were also manufactured. Gun 

owder, toe, was manufactured. Stories of Kalins, Muslin and 
Kimkhwab produced in those days are even current to-day. 
‘Mughal emperors used to lead very luxurious life and things of 
their daily use, like wine-cups, inkpots, pen holders, etc., bear 
testimony to the highest type of artistic work of their period. In 
the sphere of building-construction Tajmahal is still an unparallel 
feat of engineering of that time. 


Indian Technology During the British Period 


Englishihen came to India not to rule only but to carry on 
trade. The Englishmen for the first time opened their factory at 
Masulipattam in the year 1611. Later on when they got an oppor- 
tunity, they gradually occupied India. But even as rulers, English- 
men never accepted India as thcir home and kept it only asa 
market for English goods. The Englishmen being in power fully 
exploited their political and other powers for developing their 
trades. As a result of this policy, the Indian technology instead 
of receiving state patronage faced its hostile and destructive 
attitude. The Britjshers first of all destroyed the Indian trade 
of cotton cloth. They not only imposed tax on domestic hand- 
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looms, but also enhanced the taxation rate so high that people 
had to give up this vocation. Indian cotton was exported and in 
its place cloth manufactured in Manchester wasimported. In 
this way the Englishmen took away the profits on Indian raw 
materials. Moreover, the Indians had to pay freight from India 
to England and back on goods prepared from their own products. 
Side by side, Indian technology almost reached its death-point. 
The policy of Englishmen did not remain confined to this extent 
only. They even destroyed also the salt trade of India. 


In this way the foreigners destroyed India’s ancient techno- 
logy. Despite continuous efforts being made, the gap has not been 
filled, although even during the British regime some efforts were 
made from time to time for its development. To study the pro- 
gress and efforts made during the British regime it is convenient 


to divide the period between the year 1800 and 1947 into four 
parts. $ 


- Technology From 1800 to 1902 


In England the period between the years 1800 to 1882 is 
regarded as the period of industrial revolution. England during 
this period made desperate efforts for her industrial growth. But 
this home policy of industrial development of England did not 
prove of any help to India. And how could it be possible? The 
Britishers somehow or the other wanted to carry the wealth of 
India to their own country. How could they then stop this avenue 
of their income ? d 

The Famine Commission of 1877 in its report recommended 
the rehabilitation of Indian technology. But how could the alien 
Government become so large-hearted as to accept such recommen- 
dations which went against their own interest? However, the 
missionaries took pity on India's condition and opened some 
technical institutions. In these schools the training in crafts like 
carpentry and smithy was given to those students who accepted 
Christianity as their religion. Although some, Indians were bene- 
fited by this training which the missionaries imparted for propa- 
gating and popularising their religion, yet it remained confined to 


handicrafts only. It will simply be a misnomer to regard these 
schools as technical or industrial schools. 


By this time, the progressive element in India had established 
the national organisation named the Congress. The Congress in its 
third session sent proposals to the Government for opening tech- 
nical and industrial institutions. Later on the Congress again 
passed this resolution in its sessions. But the alien Government 
was not prepared to sacrifice her interests by accepting these 
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resolutions. It is because of this reason that despite Indian 
leaders’ ceaseless efforts, only 80 technical or industrial schools 
could be opened in India till the year 1902. But the reality was 
that only a few of them were worth their names. 


Technology From 1902 to 1911 


_ The important step taken by the Government during this 
period was to allow the inclusion of technical and vocational 
subjects in the curriculum of High School according to the recom- 
mendations of Indian Education Commission of 1882. 


Technology From 1921 to 1937 


In this short span of 17 years although the progress could 
not be called satisfactory, yet it was important when compared . 
with that of the past so many years. Because of the efforts of 
some Congress leaders, the Government agreed to grant scholar- 
ships to those few students who pursued technical education. 
But the amount of scholarship was not sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses of these students who had to go overseas for studies. More- 
over, the number of scholarships was so small that a large number 
of students had to go without them. Only 113 scholarships were 
given by the Government during the period between 1905 and 
1917. The Morrison Committee of 1917 appointed for examining 
the progress of Indian industries in its report recommended that 
preference in the award of scholarships be given to those students 
who were receiving training in industries like paper, pencil, 
mining, pottery, matches, glass, sugar, textile and tanning etc. 
But the Government did not pay any attention to this recommen- 
dation. 


Some days later, diarchy was introduced in the Indian 
administration. Indians on getting this opportunity again raised 
their voice for technical training. Side by side, the Government 
was urged to set up schools for imparting higher technical and 
industrial training in India. This time the Government paid its 
attention to this demand and a Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Lytton was appointed to report on the Indian educa- 
tional set-up. On the recommendation of this Committee three 
institutions, named College of Engineering and Technology, 
Jadavpur; Government School of Technology, Madras; and Har- 
court Butlér Technological Institute, Kanpur were opened for 
imparting technological and engineering and technical education. 
In addition; there existed 532 such institutions in 1937. ] 


Technology From 1937 to 1947 


The period from 1937 to the year of Indian independence 
may becalled the period of India's technological advancement. 
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Due to the Second World War the demand of technical hands 
shot up not only in India but in the whole world. During 
this period scientific inventions occupied a high place. Every 
nation was busy in exploiting its resources with a view to con- 
quering others. The highlights of this war were the different 
types of bombs, gases and aircrafts used for destructive purposes. 
Under these conditions, it became necessary for technologically 
backward countries like India to arrange for technological train- 
ing of their people. After the war it became all the more neces- 
sary for India to produce men with technological, industrial and 
technical knowledge for the implementation of her development 
plans. But whatever progress has been made in the sphere of 
technological education during these years is insufficient in view 
of the needs of the country. 


IMPORTANCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN 


INDEPENDENT INDIA 


When freedom came, the economic condition of India was 
pitiable. Besides the Britishers policy of exploitation, the Second 
World War, partition of the country and communal disturbances 
had hit her hard. But the outlook of the people had changed 
and the alien Government which was against the development of 
the country had gone. The responsibility of developing the 
country rested on people’s shoulders. Natural resources needed 
for the development of a country already existed in India. As 
such, the problem that faced the country was the exploitation of 
the natural wealth with the help of science and technology. But, 
because the country was technologically backward, it was diffi- 
cult to exploit the naturalwealth. It was necessary to improve 
the techniques of production because the older techniques had 
by that time become out of date and were not equal to the task. 
In these circumstances, the backwardness of the country in the 
sphere of technology was keenly felt and emphasis waslaid on the 
technological education and improvement. In this work where- 
as India had to face certain difficulties, she had also some advant- 
ages too. Before India lay the results of scientific. researches 
made in other countries and also the results of their practical 
applications. These, when applied with suitable modifications 


accor age to the special conditions of the country, promised good 
results. C 


Technological Impact on Education In Independent India 


India, after independence, took the road of allround 
development. She made her Five Year Plans. Through them 
the future development schemes and programmes were made. 


\ 
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Schools and colleges for imparting education in technological, 
industrial and engineering subjects were opened for raising techno- 
logists, engineers and technicians required for implementing various 
development plans. By the end of the year 1953 arrangements 
were made for the education of 12,700 students in technology. 
This figure was only 6,600 in the year 1947. In order to provide 
higher technological education as many as 149 multi-purpose 
diploma courses and 89 degree colleges were opened by the year 
1958-59. These schools could take in 19,400 students in the diploma 
course and 11,100 in the degree one. A need for expansion and 
increase in the number of these institutions is still being felt for 
the implementation for the future Five Year Plans. It was, there- 
fore, aimed to raise by the end of Second Five Year Plan 25,000 
students with diploma course and 13,000 holding degrees. 


The only way-of development of India is through the success- 
ful implementation of its Five Year Plans. As such, sources helping 
in its implementation have been developed. The Union Govern- 
ment have opened 8 engineering and 28 multi-purpose institutions. 
In addition, an engineering college had been opened at Delhi. 
Inthisthe Union Government have made arrangements for im- 
parting education to 4,024 students in diploma courses and 2,035 
in degree courses. Besides opening new schools, efforts are also 
being made for the expansion of existing institutions. As a result 
of these efforts arrangements were made in 1957-58 for additional 
2,096 students in degree and 3,399 in diploma courses. In 1958-59 
in order to increase the above number of students still further 
steps were taken for undertaking expansion in 19 colleges and 41 
multi-purpose schools. This resulted in educational facilities for 
additional 5,400 students at the diploma course level and 2,568 
at the degree one. 

Besides the efforts of the Union and State Governments for the 
development of technological education, private institutions and 
organisations also made valuable contributions. The Government 
has appreciated their efforts and has given them financial assist- 
ance. : 

‘particular attention has been given for the training of 
teachers of technological and technical schools. The demands of 
better pay and service facilities of these teachers have also been 
given a sympathetic consideration. The Planning Gommission 
while giving its opinion had requested the Union Government to 
provide forthe money to be spent on teachers for a period of 


five years. 1 
The Union Government have alarge hand in the financial 


' affairs of these schools. Half of the expenditure of institutions 


imparting educatioh upto degree courses and the entire expendi- 
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ture of institutions providing post-degree education and carrying 
research work is borne by the Union Government. The Union 
Government also extends financial assistance in the expansion of 
technological and technical institutions. The Union Government 
gave for expansion of thesejinstitutions Rs. 136.20 lakhs in 1958- 
59 and Rs. 145.39 lakhs in 1959-60. 


Development of Technologicai Education in the First Five 
Year Plan 


I 

The First Five Year Plan occupies an important place in the 
development of India because it was the first step towards the 
reconstruction of the country. Through this Plan, those resources 
for the prosperity and development of the country were to be 
found out on whom could be raised the edifice of Ram Rajya of 
Gandhiji’s dream. Hence, it was necessary to. lay particular 
emphasis on the education of the most important factors of recons- 
truction technology, engineering, technical and vocational educa- 
tion. Consquently, the expansion of these types of institutions was 
undertaken and many other new schools and institutions were 
opened. As many as 14 colleges were established and the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore was fully developed and made more 
useful. The standard of education of the already existing indus- 
trial, engineering and technical institution was raised. For acquir- 
ing higher engineering education, the Union Government made 
provision for scholarships for study abroad. The most significant 
step of this period was the provision of teaching of agriculture in 
schools. Its need was keenly felt in a predominantly agricul- 
tural country like India. A new scheme for rural uplift was also 
implemented. and arrangements were made for imparting techni- 
nical, vocational, and technological education to rural public 
through the opening of training centres in rural areas. The 
traditional artisans were also extended training facilities at these 


centres. In this Plan Rs. 23 crores were spent on technological 
education. 


Progress of Technological Education In the Second+Plan * 


An amount of Rs. 48 crores was provided for technological 
ation in the Second Plan and it was estimated that the 
progress would be twice as much as had been achieved in the First 
Plan. Some Success was also achieved. In this Plan, besides 
continuing the institutions opened in the First Plan, it was also 


decided to open new institutions and undertake expansion of the 
existing ones. 


educ: 


Following are the most im 


I portant institutions that were 
further developed during this Plan. i 
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(1) Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. This institution was 
expanded and extended during the First Plan. But it was not 
considered enough and arrangements were made for conducting 
researches in mining and electrical engineering. Arrangements 
were also made to provide higher education in the Air Force 
and Navy engineering, besides in power and internal combustion. 


(2) Indian School of Science and Applied Geology. Technological 
education is imparted in the subjects of mining and metallurgy at 
this institution situated in Dhanbad. This institution was ex- 
panded in the Second Plan period and more training facilities 
were provided. 


(3) Multi-purpose Institution, Deihi. Yn order to meet the 
growing demand of technologists and engineers, this polytechnic 
institute of Delhi was developed. Its technological and technical 
wings were expanded to provide training to more students. 


(4) Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. This particular 
institution provides training of higher order in many subjects. It 
was further extended in the Second Plan. Consequently, with 
the provision of graduate and post graduate training and research 
this institution has assumed more importance and has also 
become of more utility. 


Besides extension in the above institutions, the standard of 
technological education was raised in numerous colleges. Tech- 
nological institutions providing graduate and post-graduate train- 
ing were also established at Bombay and Kanpur. An institute 
for printing technology was also established. The number of scho- 


larships and stipends were increased and provision for hostel 


accommodation was made. $ 


In this manner by continuing the programmes started in the 
First Plan and for meeting the growing demand of techno- 
logists, good efforts were made during the Second Plan for the 
development of technological education. Asa result of these 
efforts, it was estimated that 5,700 trained graduates and 6,800 
diploma holders would be made available every year for taking 
up. various development-works in the country. Although as 
compared to the First Plan better success was achieved in the 
Second Plan; yet the number of technologists fell short of the re- 


quirements for the Third Plan. 


Latest Development in Technological Education 


In order to have an idea of the pace of. progress in thes spheres 
of technological education, it is necessary to glance through 
the figures of the years 1949-5 and 1955-56. It would be evident 
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from the study of this statistics that India made considerable 
progress in this sphere. In the year 1949-50, there were 81 insti- 
tutions with an enrolment of 5,900 students. Out of these, 
2,480 students passed. In 1955-56 the number of schools rose 
to 108 with an enrolment of 8,700 and 3,900 out of them passed. 
Similarly the number of degree colleges in 1949-50 was 53 with an 
enrolment of 4,120. Out of these, 2,200 passed. The enrolment 
for 1955-56 was 6,050 and those who passed were 3,700. In 
1949-50 there were 8 institutions providing post-graduate and 
research training to 137 students. Out of them 91 succeeded. 
In 1955-56 this number was 18,270 and 191, respectively. 


Out of the many remarkable features in the development of 
Indian technology, one is that itis receiving sufficient help from 
foreign countries also. The institute of Indian technology of Mad- 
ras has received considerable assistance from Western Germnay. 
Three more institutions of this standard have been opened in the 
country. In this way in 1959-60 as many as 9 engineering colleges 
and 40 multi-purpose institutions were set up. Through them 


training for diploma degree course would be provided to 21,100 
and 11,160 students, respectively. 


In addition to the above, 38 Science Centres have also been 
Opened. A committee under the chairmanship of Sri Balwant Rai 
Mehta has been appointed by the Union Ministry of Scientific 
Research for the development of these Science Centres. 


In order to encourage students to study technology, the Uni- 
on Ministry of Scientific Research has made provision for *Effi- 
ciency and Resources’ Scholarships. 


The provision of financial assistance made by the Union 
Ministry for the development and expansion of technological 
education is really praiseworthy. The centre gave Rs. 1.50 lakhs 


in loans and Rs. 70 lakhs as grant to various State Governments 
during 1959. 


Summary 


Importance of Technolo 


gical Education. Fot the development of a 
country, technology is as essenti 


c } al as capital, raw materials or labour, Rather, its 
importance is more as compared to other things, because in its absence it is not 
possible to make good use of available resources. Therefore, it occupics an 
important place in the development of a nation, € 
Technological Education in Ancient India. In ancient India technologi- 
cal knowledge descended from the father to thc son. Besides, it also came to the 
pupil from the teacher, "Technology in those days enjoyed patronage of industrial 
federations. P 


"Technology During the Muslim Rule. 
state patronage because of the luxurious Ways 
logy relating to fine arts particularly prospered du: 


Arts and technology received 
of Mughal Emperors. Techno- 
ting this period. 


in the country. It reccived the support o! 
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b Technology During the British Regime. By introducing and implement- 
ing the policy of exporting raw materials and importing finished products from 
Britain, the Englishmen hit at the root of Indian technology and industries. 
Their selfish policies reduced the once prosperous India into a poverty-stricken 
country, 

After repeated Indian representations and on the recommendations of Famine 
Commission, the forcign missionaries opened schools that provided technological 
education to those students, who accepted Christianity. Since the schools taught * 
only handicrafts they could not, therefofe, be called true technological schools. . It 
was only a beginning. 

During the years 1902 and 1921 on the representations of Congress leaders 
and on the recommendations of Indian Education Commission, technological 
Subjects were included in the High School curriculum. 

Valuable contribution was made during the period between 1921 and 1937 
by the Government. Morrisson Committee was appointed and provision 9o! 
Scholarships was made for students. After the introduction of diarchy in the 
administration, schools for technological education were opened in India. As 


a result of the Second World War the technological education spread sufficiently 
f both the public and the Government. 


Free India. The reconstruction of the country started 


Technol i š 
echnology 1n hnological education was 


after the attainment of freedom and the need for teci i d 
nts were made for imparting technolo- 


keenly felt, By the year 1953 atrangeme 
Bical ees Pet sedeo "he First Five Year Plan was drafted for the 
reconstruction and development of India. Technological education received due 
importance and recognition in the Plan. Agriculture as à subject was introduced, 
in schools and'colleges, and centres were opened in rural areas to impart indus- 
trial and technological education to villagers. New institutions for imparting 
highet technical, industrial, technological and vocational education were started 
and the existing ones expanded and developed to accommodate more students. 
tarted in the First Plan were continued in the Second 
pi Ar POE on ert opened and the existing ones expanded to accommo- 
date more and more students. Hostels. and scholarships Were provided. Foreign 
Countries co-operated and rendered assistance. Research centres Som dere 
Were setup, Despite all these cfforts, the required number o' (OR uU 
could not be turned out to cope With the An development work: ce 
provisions have, further, been made in the Third Plan. 


CHAPTER 18 
SOME EXPERIMENTS IN INDIAN EDUCATION 


After having been subjected to long: political and social 
tyranny under the foreign rulers a desire to break the shackles 
of bondage was born in Indians which brought forth the revolt 
of 1857. This revolt, unfortunately, did not succeed owing to 
inexperience and lack of universal support. Although the Bri- 
tishers succeeded in crushing the Indians physically, yet they 
could not change the Indian’s mental defiance. The revolution 
was crushed but the sparks continued to emanate and the fire of 
revolution remained burning in the hearts of Indians. One of 
the sparks that emanated from this fire was that of educational 
revolution. The Indian public started hating the Western civi- 
lisation within its heart. Men in position made efforts to open such 
educational centres that followed the education pattern of Vedic 
and Buddha era and was also in keeping with the pattern follow- 
ed by the other progressive nations of the world. 


à It was decided to impart education of nationalism, co opera- 
tion and social unity, besides various other subjects. It also aimed 
at creating in the students. love for the country, for society, for 
independence and for human beings and boycott for foreign langu- 
age, foreign dress, communalism and untouchability. Consequent- 
ly, some such institutions were founded that did 1fot have any 
interests in the Government financial help and its educational 
policy. The important ones among these were the Viswa-Bharati, 
Vanasthali Vidyapeeth, Gurkul Kangri, Jamia Milia, Aurobindo 
Ashram, S. N. D. T. University, Vidya Bhavan Udaipur etc. 
In the beginning although these institutions had people’s inner 
sympathy, did not receive their solid and open support because 
of the fear of the Government’s wrath. But in course of time 
with the appearance of Mahatma Gandhi on the political horizon 
of the country and also of a number of political” parties, these 
Institutions received encouragement. The courageous among 
the public also gave their full support and co-operated with them. 
These institutions continued their struggle for life during the 
British in the hope of a better future atmosphere and started 
devoloping after the country achieved freedom. We will describe 
them below in short. 


a 
1. Viswa BHARTI UNIVERSITY (SHANTINIKETAN) 


The English system of education suited for strengthening 
the British rule ın India., It produced a class which adopted the 
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English dress, language and culture. But all this was disliked by 
another section of Indians. Rabindranath Tagore was one of 
them. He disliked the English schools and its educational system. 
He considered the English system of education contrary to 
Indian traditions and regarded it as far away from reality. In 
his opinion the English pattern of education had not the quality 
of establishing co-ordination and educating the soul, heart and 
mind of an Indian. No. spiritual relation was possible between 
the teacher and the taught. As such, Tagore cherished in his heart 
an ideal educational centre where besides proper atmosphere 
the education could be conducted in accordance with the Indian 
traditions. Tagore was a poet of nature and had faith in the 
educational system of ancient Vedic period-the Ashram system 
and the pattern adopted in the universities of Nalanda and Taxila 
when Buddhism was at its height. In the background of this 
ideology he found in his father's Ashram established for God's 
worship an ideal place for running an educational centre. He 
was so such influenced by the atmosphere of this place that he 
converted itinto an educational centre as soon as he got an 
opportunity to do so. j 
^s father Maharshi Devendranath Tagore was 
an geet Le of Brahmo Samaj. He, therefore, established 
an Ashram at Bolepur, 2 place nearly 100 miles away from the 
crowded city of Calcutta. He built here a temple and laid out a 
he spent his time in prayer and worship. This 
place was so charming and natural in atmosphere that Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore found himself in absolute peace whenever 
he went there. On account of this sentimental reason he named 
itas Shanti Niketan, à. 4 9n abode of peace. Rabindranath 
Tagore saw this Ashram for the first time at the age of eleven 
years. 
indranath attained youth he had to spend his 
time C uda for looking after the ip of n pee 
dari. He had to visit the neighbouring villagers. In t 2 way 
he got an opportunity to know the villages, their sorrows aa aran 
forts; their education and other affairs. Everywhere he found 
shortage and poverty- This created in him a eum TEM 9 
vill ^s uplift and welfare. With the consent of his father, he 
ilager’s upil :ndependent school. This institution dis- 
opened im 1901 an indep and the education code. 


Government 
edea iis Cc: education of this school were based 


on his own ideas. In the beginning he had only five students 


S i school 
and he himse f was their teacher. The existence of a 
: rtance to a lover of nature and 


Hv 1 O: 
raite dent secondary Rabindranath Tagore. He turned 
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the shades and vineyards into classrooms. Under this system 
the contact between the teacher and the taught, their dresses 
and every other thing aimed at acquiring knowledge. Tagore 
was totally against teaching subjects against the will of the 
students. He gave complete freedom to his students in pursuing 
studies according to their taste and aptitude. His sole job was 


to give proper guidance to the students and create in them a . 


desire for acquiring knowledge. t. 


Gradually the number of Students increased and financial 
problems arose. He met the expenditure on the school from his 
personal earnings. A major part of royalties from his books 
and money from awards were spentin meeting the expenses of 
the institution. In 1922 when the number of students considerab- 
ly increased, the problem of opening new departments, setting 
out the programmes and framing of rules arose. At that time 
he named the institution as Viswa-Bharati Vidyapeeth and laid 
down its objectives. In order to facilitate teaching, different 
departments were opened, and each was given the name of a 
` Bhavan (school). Its main departments were Shiksha Bhavan, 
Kala Bhavan, Vidya Bhavan, Sangeet Bhavan, Shilp Bhavan, 
China Bhavan and Sri Niketan. Below we are hinting at the 
nature of each. 


Shiksha Bhavan. In this department general education 
and general knowledge is taught. This is compulsory for 


students. A 


Kala Bhavan. Tt includes constructive work relating to arts 
and making different kinds of Pictures. 


Vidya Bhavan. Under this department comes the study of 
ancient, modern and other languages, literature and philosophy, 
€. £., the study of Sanskrit, Pali, Hindi, Bengali, Urdu, languages 
and literature of Vedic, Buddhist and Gupta period; foreign 


Cnguages like Arabic, Persian etc., and researches relating to 
them. ° o s 


Sangeet Bhavan. Under this is taught music, (vocal and. ins- 
trumental) dance and acting. 


Shilp Bhavan. Under this department come constructive 
works relating to various arts and crafts. ` 


China Bhavan. Under this department the ‘students are 
taught the Chinese language, its literature and the culture and 
civilisation of China. Chinese students are taught Indian culture, 
Sanskrit language and literature. 58 
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Sri Niketan. Under this department subjects relating to 
society are taught, besides traditional Indian industries like 
agriculture, animal husbandry, village industries and village 
uplift work. Students are also expected to do research work and 
encouraged to develop contact with other sections of the society. 
For these works the Sri Niketan has been divided into two depart- 
ments. Under the first department come village industries and 
village organisations with their problems relating to finances, 
society, public welfare and health etc. The students are acquain- 
ted with these problems and taught how to remedy them. The 
second part isthe Department of Cottage Industries. Under this 
department the students are encouraged to learn and develop 
cottage industries. They are asked to chalk out programmes for 
their expansion. They are taught various home industries like 
utensil making, carpentry, book-binding, spinning, weaving, 
tailoring, embroidery, tannery etc. 


Aims of Education 

The aim of education imparted at Viswa-Bharati University 
is to give a practical shape to those high ideals of Tagore which 
represent the highest in education of the East and West. Tagore 
had immense faith in the Buddhist education of India which 
these days is reflected in the education of eastern countries like 
China and Japan. Side by side, due to his visit to Europe and 
America he was also influenced by the independent education 
system prevailing in those countries. There, instead of burdening 
the students svith conventional education, the boys are encour- 
aged to acquire knowledge and develop the instinct of inquisi- 
tiveness and learning.This factor dominated when the educatio- 
nal policy of Viswa-Bharati was being framed. Tagore gave more 
importance to national and foreign literature, society and philoso- 
phy ascompared to any other particular subject. The main 
aims of. education in the Viswa-Bharati university are as 


under:— 
(1) To'make' Viswa-Bharati a unit of human education 
where the educational system be patterned as to 
contain every good aspect of other progressive na- 
tionsofthe world so that it may become capable 
.-of removing differences between nations, races, 
communities and sects and establish international à 


A „and inter-social harmony. 


(2) To study various mental tendencies with different 
angles and to make comparative analysis of various 


ways ofrealising tru th. 


a 
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(3) To make efforts in order to establish coordination 
between the culture, civilisation and philosophy 
of Western countries and those of India. 


between 

4) Through the exchange of mutual thoughts be 

EY astern and Western countries to establish in the 
world one cultural unit and peace. 


(5) To study the basis of culture. of all Eastern counts 
ties in order to bring a basic unity betwe 
them. i r 

(6) To study thoughts, ideologies and _philosophy. ot 
different communities, sects and religions in or ex 
to make Viswa-Bharati an educational centre o 
civilisation, culture and traditions. 


(7) To enable Viswa-Bharati to make MEL 
available to every one irrespective of caste ag 
religion and to observe strict impartiality in 
selection of students, teachers and workers. 


Programme 


The Viswa-Bharati University has been founded in open pen 
tural surroundings. Therefore, the students need hostel AN 
dation. Very good hostel arrangements have been ma Ne rs 
students. Major portion of education having been based oni in 3 
ing, longer periods are not provided for class-room stu y, a 
is done in other schools. Education programmes apply both to 
the schools and the hostel. Indian traditions are followed in fixing 
times for breakfast, lunch and rest. The daily routine of the 
school starts at 4.30 in the morning and finishes at 9 in the night. 
Community study and teaching takes place between 6-30 a.m. and 
10-30 in the morning and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. in the afternoon. Every 
one has to get up at 4-30 a.m. and is allowed time upto 6-15 for 
toilets, cleaning their rooms, exercise, bath and prayers. The time 
between 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. is fixed for taking food and rest. 
From 1 p.m. to 2 P.m. the boys are allowed personal study. The 
time between 4 p,m. to 5 p.m. is fixed for toilets, cléaning of rooms 


Sit under trees and enjoy lectures which are generally interest- 
ing. The time after 6. p. m. is for taking food and rest. 


Village Organisation Bhavan f 


In the programmes of Shri Bhavan is included an exhaustive 
programme of village industries and organisation. Subjects relat- 


` 
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ing to village development and village industries, such as, agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, cottage industries and village welfare are 
included in it. The main aim behind it is to bring students in 
contact with village life, to understand their problems and extend 
their co-operation in solving them. The students go to villages, 
study their problems, discuss them amongst themselves to find out 
their solutions and then again go to villages to tell the village 
people about the remedies of their problems and also to give them 
proper and necessary guidance, besides advice. They also move in 
villages to observe the effect of their advice and guidance. In 
this way research work is conducted in this university on village 
problems. In addition to the above, there are many other work 
of minor nature relating to village welfare, e.g., village sanita- 
tion and hygiene, encouraging villagers to do all their work with 
their own hands, developing the social and co-perative spirit 
amongst them, explain them the manner to produce good harvest 
and vegetables and how to sell them on good prices, to tell them 
simple and necessary things of animal husbandry, to educate them 
and to create in them a consciousness. For executing the above 
programmes training camps are held in villages, where besides 
these programmes the village people are given training in various 
village industries, handicrafts, home and cottage industries, train- 
ing in agricultural methods and animal husbandry, first aid, 
elementary features of first aid and sanitation, scouting, games 
and sports, physical exercises and drama, etc. 

In Shanti Niketan, under the village development and village 
organisation scheme come the agriculture and animal husbandry 
departments where the breeds of cattle are improved. The 
neighbouring village people are allowed to benefit by this work. 
The dairy of this department provides pure milk, butter and ghee! 
to Shanti Niketan. Under the agriculture department farming 
is done on improved and scientific method and guidance in this 
respect is given to villagers. They are encouraged to adopt 
modern methods of agriculture. "Village youths are also trained. 

The Union Government recognised the Viswa Bharati 
University in» the^ year 1951 and started giving finan- 
cial assistance. Since then it has become a Union-controlled 


university. 


oy. 2. GURUKUL EDUCATION 
Gurukul education represents India's ancient educational 
system and is based on the Ashram system. It was established 


1. Boiled butter. 
11 « 
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at Kangrt, Hardwar, Dehradun, Sasni, Baroda and at some other 
places by the local branches of Arya Pratinidhi Sabha. The main 
source of inspiration for this type of education was Swami Daya- 
nand who founded the Arya Samaj in order to free the society 
and the country from slavery. He founded the Arya Samaj for the 
rehabilitation of Aryan civilisation and culture. He pointed out 
the need for the Gurukul education system in order to free the 
society from the English pattern of education and its inherent 
defects. Gurukul literally means the family of the teacher. Guru- 
kul education means that type of educational system where the 
pupil establishes a permanent relation with his teacher, becomes 
a part of his family and acquires knowledge from him. 

Swami Dayanand made a complete analysis of the defects 
and virtues of the English education. According to him thc 
English system of education went against Indian culture and 
traditions. In his opinion its biggest defect was that it made 
Indians followers of Western culture. He considered the 
study of India’s old language and culture a necessity for every 
Indian so that he may know the glorious past of India's culture 
and civilisation and also be able to study Vedas that symbolised the 
country’s past glorious achievements. There was no originality in 
the Sanskrit institutions of his time. The character of teachers 
did not possess that much of -sacrifice and devotion which was 
necessary and was found in the Gurus of ancient India. These 
Sanskrit schools only taught Sanskrit. The attraction of services 
available through the education of English language was so great 
that the knowledge of Sanskrit language was considered insuffici- 
ent. The number of students in these Sanskrit schools was very 
low. 

Keeping in view the changed conditions of the country, 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati expressed the desire of implementing 
areformed ancient Gurukul system of education. He desired 
that a student after attaining a certain age may live in Gurukul 
till he completed his education. During the period of his 
residence in Gurukul, the boy was expected to consider 
Gurukul as his own home and Guru as hisvfather. He was 
expected to live in Gurukul away from worldly luxuries 
and lead a simple and hard life observing perfect cele- 
bacy. The teachers, too, were expected to watch the educa- 
tion of every individual student, love him, shower, affection over 
him and be impartial towards him. Uniformity was to be 
observed in the living standard and food of students. More em- 
phasis was to be laid on character and health building. Educa- 
tion was to be imparted in natural surroundings away from the 
din and bustle of the cities. Separate education was recommended 
for boysand girls. Character and health building and discipline 
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_ were also to be emphasised more than literary education in the case 
of girls too. There was to be a co-ordination between the ancient 
and the modern, the Indian and the Western. Swamiji recom- 

` mended the teaching of astronomy, history, geography and sci- 
ence along with Sanskrit, Hindi and English languages. Study and 
teaching of Vedas was also to be included in the curriculum. 
Development of Ayurved and provision of research were also 
some of the features of the Gurukul Shiksha as recommended by 


Swami Dayanand. 
Gurukul Kangri, Hardwar 


This isthe biggest Gurukul in India. It consists of more 
than 2,000 students at present. This institution was established in 
1902 by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab and Swami Shradhha 
Nand, the most notable amongst Swami Dayanand's disciples 
founded it. In 1924 it was transferred from Hardwar to Kangri, 
a place nearby. Boys between the ages of six and eight years are 
admitted in this institution and they go back to their homes after 
completing 14 years of education. Students may also stay for two 
years more to acquire the degree of ‘Vidya Vachaspati’. Educa- 
tion in this institution follows the lines advocated by Swami 
Dayanand. The students in Gurukul live like students of ancient 
Gurukul Ashrams, of India. They have to lead a life of simpli- 
city, hard work and celebacy upto the age of 25 years. They 
have to perform regularly religious rites like Yagna, Sandhya, 
Prayers, Havan etc. Students are encouraged to become religious 
minded. There is a very big laboratory for teaching and carry- 
ing on research in Ayurveda. The medicines prepared here sell all 
over the country. Gurukul has many branches. Education upto 
secondary stage is imparted at Kurukshetra. Girls are educated 
under the control of Gurukul at Mahila Mahavidyalaya, Dehra- 
dun. In Gurukul, examinations are not held at any stage. ‘The 
students, as a rule, have to learn their lessons and read them out 
the next day before the teacher. They are promoted on the 
basis of annual report.« More importance is given to health and 
physical exercises in programmes outside the classroom. These 

' days, the main centres of physical culture on the ancient Indian 
pattern are mostly in Gurukuls. Education is free. The expendi- 
ture is met by the Punjab Arya Pratinidhi Sabha and through 
Government grants. 

Besides, there existsone more Grukul for men at Vrindaban. 
It was also founded in 1902 at Sikandrabad and later transferred 
to Vrindaban. Itis managed by the U.P. Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
The programmes and arrangements at this Gurukul are like the 


one at Kangri. 


` 
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Two other Gurukuls for girls worthy of mention are Kanya 
Gurukuls, Sasani (U. P.) and Arya Kanya Mahavidyalya, 
Baroda. They also follow the programmes laid for other Gurukuls 
at Kangri and Vrindaban. In the Gurkuls for girls mostly sub- 
jects relating to arts are taught, besides general education. Ru- 


les regarding conduct and control are also compulsory for girls as 
is the case with boys. a 


3. SRI AUROBINDO ASHRAM (PONDICHERRY) i 
Object 


The Ashram was founded at Pondicherry in the year 1910 
by the famous Indian spiritualist and saint Shri Aurobindo to 
practise Yoga and Sadhana. Here a family of eight sadhaks! start- 
ted living. The main aim of Aurobindo's sadhana? was *com 
Yoga’ and ‘complete education’. The programme under this aim 
was to chalk outa line for the achievement of ‘world welfare’ 
through the study and deep thinking of ancient Indian philosophy 
of life and spiritualism; to awaken in the man through ‘sadhana’ 
and Yoga truth, enlightenment, 
lop the instinct of devotion to Gi 
may conquer his ‘self? and his soul ma: 


between them and making the 
ation centre. He had more faith 

evelopment of man’s 
inherent powers was the main aim of education. 


Development 


In the beginning it developed in the shape of an Ashram. Per- 
sons of all ages, caste and religion who were influenced by Auro- 
bindo's philosophy came in this Ashram and started living like one 
family. In 1920 there came a French lady i this Ashram. She was 
also influenced by his philosophy. She is now known as *The 
Mother’. With her co-operation and efforts, the Ashram expanded 
considerably. Its name spread far and wide and people from 
Western countries came and joined the Ashramites., Till 1942, this 
Ashram remained a centre of spiritualism and Sadhana. New per- 
sons came and started living like a family in the open atmosphere of 
this Ashram. Except in the case of Aurobindo-philosophical 


1. An Indian term denoting one who practises certain discipline, 
2. Discipline. 2 
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os 
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programmes they were completely free. They lived in buildings 
built at distances and observed a prescribed code of conduct. 


ites. In the Ashram people observed the tradition of doing their 
work with their own hands, 


Ashram School 


Many members of the Ashram lived with their families. There- 
fore a primary school was founded in 1943 for the education of 
children living in the Ashram. In this school besides general 
education, the children were acquainted with the spiritualism of 
Aurobindo. In the beginning there were only 32 students in this 
School. In course of time other children of Pondicherry influenced 


and German were taught. Provisions were also made for the study 
of various subjects relating to literature, science and art. All the 
teachers of this school belong to Ashram families. They are not 


paid any salary. Their family expenses, according to Ashram 
tradition, are met by the Ashram. 


In this institution examinations are not held. Its educa- 
tional standards i i 


children either belong to Ashram families or to those in _the 
neighbourhood? Thése students go to their homes in the evening. 
However, if any Particular student needs hostel accommodation 
Some arrangements are made for him by the Ashram management, 


The arrangements for education are made under the super- 
vision of ‘The Mother’. Along with the general knowledge and 
education of other subjects the students are encouraged to 
develop their individuality. They are also encouraged to de- 
velop collectively and cultivate the tendency of independent 
living. Nursery education system is provided for small children, 
The medium of instrüction is generally the French language but 
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side by side provisions have been made to remove the difficul- 
ties of children having other languages as their mother tongues. 
Students are divided into different sections for teaching purposes. 
The classification of students is done on the basis of standard 
of knowledge, capacity and aptitude, and the medium of 
instruction. 


Sri Aurobindo International University Centre 


After the death of Sri Aurobindo in 1950 the Aurobindo 
International University was founded with the object of the study 
of spiritualism, Yoga, mathematics, philosophy and social science, 
etc. The other objects were to achieve co-ordination between 
Western and the Oriental education and to develop mutual good 
relations. This educational centre is the bigger form of Ashram 
school and is open to people of every religion, race, nationality, 
sect and caste. People of every religion are free to observe their 
faith. The education at this Ashram which represents the ideas 
of Sri Aurobindo is an experiment wherein efforts are made to 


co-ordinate the ancient and the modern; the Western and the 
oriental educational systems. 


4. JAMIA MILIA ISLAMIA 


Jamia Milia Islamia was founded at Aligarh in the year 1920 
by prominent Muslim leaders with the object of extending co- 
operation to national movement and establishing Hindu-Muslim 
unity. Italso aimed to put in practice Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas 
regarding education. Dr. Ansari and Hal 


the main figures among these Muslims. It was*through their 
ceaseless efforts that this institution was tra. 


of political activities, 5 ñ 
the opening of thi Eien wities, Another object behind 


m and conservatism and bring «them to a 


Hem dons ring thems art of 
the Banon; co-operating in the national struggle for ndere Aene 
and welfare of the country; rmony with the followers 
peace and plenty in the country. AUS An ete sie ef 
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a fixed minimum salary of Rs. 150 for the next 20 years and not 
to demand any incrementin their salaries. In 1938 the name 
of the council was changed to Jami Milia Islamia council and got 
registered according to law. Since then, this institution has 
continued to march on the road of progress. Its programmes 
in the sphere of Basic and Adult education have proved a 
success. . 


Arrangement of education from primary to higher stage of 
education and training have been made in this institution, Its 


main schools are as under:— 


1. Residential Primary School. This Primary School is based 
on Wardha Scheme of Basic Education wherein 
efforts are made for the development of a child's 
creative and artistic faculties, besides developing 
personal relationship between the teacher and the 
taught. In this school besides general education, 
students are required to practise physical labour 
through handicrafts, mechanical work and garden- 
ing. Injthis school a poultry farm, a sweets-cum- 
fruit shop, a bank and a book and stationery shop 
have been provided. 


2. Residential Multi-purpose High School. The students of 
this school in addition to general education do. 
advanced type of manual labour, e. g., radio- 
repair, and other not very complicated machines, 
tailoring, carpentry etc. For displaying the pro- 
ducts of students there is a section named ‘Delhi 
Museum'. 

3. Residential College. In this institution, the boys are 
given practical training in_social education, public 
works, agriculture etc. Facilities to students are 
' available for the study of social and arts subjects. 
The students of social science go to neighbouring 
villages to do social education works. They develop 

.* ard establish contacts with village people. 


4. Training Institute for Teachers. This institute imparts 
training to teachers in accordance with the princi- 
ples of Basic education. „Provisions exist for the 

' training of lower and higher stage. Successful 
student-teachers are awarded certificates or 


*diplomas. 


5. Institute of Rural Ec 
tute studies an 


nomics and Sociology. In this insti- 
d research on village society and 
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village problems are carried out. Successful stu- 
dents are awarded post-graduate degrees. 


6. Institute of Rural Education. Research work on basic 
education in rural areas is conducted in this insti- 
tute. Discussions are held and programmes chalked 
out for the guidance, direction, control, curriculum, 
teaching method, books, arts, and crafts etc. of 


rural basic schools. Evaluation of products made 
is also undertaken. 


7. Children's Brotherhood. Under this come the activities 
of creating suitable atmosphere and provision of 
facilities for games, Sports and other extra-curricu- 
lar activities of children. These days this insti- 


tute carries out the programmes of public children 
welfare schemes. 


5. VIDYA BHAVAN 
Vidya Bhavan, Udai 
tution in Rajasthan. It 


SOCIETY, UDAIPUR 


1931. During 
IS QUBUDE ‘These gar 
comprising of two separate nurse R Pu ee senama 
Spiir 1 and college education. 
tution established by Dr. Mehta, Tn addi- 


training where teachers 
B. Ed. and M. Ed. de 


and Ph. D. This institution is affiliated e ^10 exist for research 


Service traini ourse 
ft under which agar) ee 
rafts. 
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The main aim of the founder of Vidya Bhavan, Dr. Mehta 
was to undertake social service, social reform, village develop- 
ment through the medium of special programmes of this institu- 
tion, and work for public consciousness. For these puposes, he 
established a small institution which within a span of a few years 
made tremendous progress and is a big institution now. In order 
to achieve objects for which the institution was founded experi- 
ments and research work are conducted there throughout the 
year. Atpresent, this institution gets financial assistance from 
the Union Government and also enjoys its patronage and protec- 
tion. It is developing day by day. It is a successful experiment 
in social service and rural development through the media of 
education. The students and teachers are encouraged to 
develop proper social outlook. Its contribution in the sphere of 
expansion of basic education has been commendable. 


6. S: N. D. T. WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY, POONA 


This institution has been named Srimati Nathibai Damodar 
Thackersey University after the name of the mother of a promi- 
nent Bombay businessman Sri Thackersey who rendered consider- 
able financial assistance to it. Professor Karve was the founder 
of this institution. The object behind opening this institution in 
the beginning was to give protection to Hindu widows, to control 
their natural urges and instincts through education and to afford 
them opportunity to make proper use of their time. After some- 
time, on the suggestion and co-operation of the local public, a 
school for girls was started in the premises of this institution 
and few years after a secondary school was opened. 


This institution was established in the shape of an indepen- 
dent school. The curricula at all the stages of education were 
based on the ideas and thinking of Professor Karve. This women's, 
institution even in the absence of State recognition went on 
making progress. Arrangements in this institution were made 
for women’s education upto college standard for primary and 
secondary teacher’s training. Having: felt the need of higher 
education for women, graduate and post-graduate classes were 
introduced in 1916 and it was declared an independent university. 
The Government recognised this university in 1951. Girls’ 
schools controlled by this university are to-day spread all over 
the Maharashtra and Gujarat States and women's colleges affilia- 
ted to it Have been opened in prominent cities like Bombay, 


Ahmedabad, Baroda, Poona, etc. 


Aims and Programmes of Education 


Professor Karve held the view that education should meet 
the requirements of.one's future life. Since the responsibilities 
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and duties of men and women differed in their social life, the 
subjects of education and programmes should also differ in their 
cases. According to him the educational programmes and subjects 
for a girl’s education should help her in becoming a successful 
wife, efficient housewife and a capable mother. Therefore, while 
prescribing the. curriculum for girls, he gave priority to such 
subjects which helped in the development of good womanly quali- 
ties in them, 


This university is the examining, controlling and regulation- 
making body for its affiliated schools and colleges. It has also 
been recognised by the Government. Underits rule and regula- 
tion-powers is included the making of arrangements for higher 
secondary education and -teacher's training for all standards; 
prescribing the curriculum and programmes relating to women’s 


education and to give certificates, diplomas and degrees for all 
kinds of education and training. 


S. N. D. T. Women’s University is a successful experiment 
in the sphere of women’s education for developing in women 
their natural qualities. It is expected to grow more and more 
and become more popular day by day. 


7. VANASTHALI VIDYAPERTH, RAJASTHAN 


The founder of Vanasthali Vidyapeeth was Sri Hiralal Shas- 
tri, a social worker of Rajasthan. He established an Ashram at a 
place 45 miles away from Jaipur city. This place was surrounded 
with illiterate and poor villagers. Sri Shastri made his Ashram 
a centre for social service and carried on from there itis activities 
of social service and social reforms. His daughter died at this 
Ashram. In order to perpetuate the memory of his beloved 
, daughter he opened a girls’ school in the Ashram. As a result 
of his ceaseless and selfless efforts this school rapidly developed 
and in 1942 higher classes were introduced in this school which 
was baptised as Vanasthali Vidyapeeth. Sri Shastri’s work was 
appreciated in all quarters and won recognition in official and 
non-official circles. After the country attained freedom every 
possible help was extended to this institution. To-day we find 
it in well-developed form and its progress continues. Despite 
curriculum, programmes, standard of education being similar to 
other institution it is recognised as a successful experiment in 
the sphere of women's education because of Special emiphsis laid 
on students’ health, conduct, simplicity, thrift, social and: natio- 
nal outlook, irrespective of caste, creed and religion. 


. Nearly 1000 girls are receiving education in different classes - 
in this Vidyapeeth. Education upto M. A. standard is available 
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here. Different types of arrangements for education and training 
exist from the pre-primary to the university standard. The edu- 
cation from intermediate to M. A. is under the control of Rajas- 
than University. There is also a provision for three years’ secon- 
dary education as prescribed by the Union Government. Multi- 
purpose curriculum is included at the secondary stage of educa- 
tion. There is a two years’ course of this standard. Provision of 
child education exists at the pre-primary stage. General education 
is prescribed from primary classes to class eight. 


This Vidyapeeth is exclusively for girls. Despite the curricu- 
lum and subjects being of a general nature efforts are made to 
inculcate in girls an Indian outlook. Efforts are made to develop 
in them high ideals and co-operative spirit. They are also 
encouraged to develop courage and enthusiasm and for this 
training in horse riding and use of arms is also imparted. Educa- 

stion, in this institution has five objectives. Firstly, morality; 
secondly, development of intellect; thirdly, development of artis- 
tic talents; fourthly, development of cultural and social outlook; 
and lastly, development of healthy body. In addition, they are 
taught to develop a spirit of nationalism, dignity of labour, co- 
operation in social and public work, respect for their duties and 
responsibilities towards the society, love for nation, love for 
society and taking part in all kinds of social service programmes. 
All possible freedom needed to a girl is given during her educa- 
tion here. The atmosphere of the school is Ashram like. Special 


emphasis is laid on the study of arts subjects. 


o Summary 


The English system of education helped in the development of slavish 
mentality in the people and thus strengthened British rule in the country. 
Hence, side by side with the national movement the educational movement also 
grew. Some educationists tried to bring to life the ancient Indian system of 


education and wanted to introduce a new system by synthesising the ancient 
with the modern progressive system. They founded educational Schools based 
on new patterns and thus conducted some new experiments in the field of 


education. 

Viswa-Bharati ‘University. Rabindranath Tagore, the founder of Viswa- 
Bharati, since his childhood hated the English system of education. He consider- 
ed that the Vedic and the Buddhist system of education of ancient India suited 
the Indian conditions. So he started a school at his father’s Ashram, Shanti- 
niketan in 1901 fot boys of the neighbouring villages. In 1921 it was given the 
form of an, independent university and was named Viswa-Bharati. 


Viswa-Bharati made rapid progress after the attainment of freedom. To-day 
it stands as a well-developed institution. It is divided into seyeral departments, 
the prominent amongst them are—Shiksha Bhavan, Kala Bhavan, Vidya Bhavan, 
Sangeet Bhavan, China Bhavan, Shilpa Bhavan, and Shri Bhavan, The main aim 
of education at Viswa-Sharati is the revival of ancient Ashram system of educa- 
tion of the Vedic and Buddhist periods and effecting its synthesis with the 
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present independent education systems of cast and west. The training and educa- 
tion pattern in this university are almost similar to the ancient Ashram system of 
education. The setting up of Shri Niketan is a progressive step by Viswa-Bharati 
in the field of education. Under this arrangements exist for education and train- 
ing in the subjects of agriculture, animal husbandry, agricultural cottage industries, 
The students go to the neighbouring villages, carry on experiments and guide the 
villagers in these industries. 


Gurukul Education. Gurukul education aims at the revival of India’s 
ancient Aryan system of education according to the present-day needs, Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of Arya Samaj, propounded its educational 
theory. He advocated the need of the revival of ancient Aryan culture, civilisa- 
tion and education system for the achievement of independence and nationalism. 
Under the Gurukul system of education arrangements | the education of boys 
and girls exist separately. Gurukuls exist at Kangri, Hardwar and Vrindaban for 
boys and at Dehradun, Sasani and Baroda for girls. Among these the Kangri 
Gurukul is the biggest one. In these Gurukuls boys between the age of 6 to 8 
years are admitted and are given education upto graduate standard for 14 years. 
It is compulsory for cach boy to live in the Gurukul for the prescribed period and 
observe celebacy and simplicity and lead a hard life. Special attention is paid on 
health, morality and character. Hindi is the medium of instruction. Study of 
Sanskrit is compulsory. English, science, history and geography are also taught. 
There exist special programmes for the revival and development of Ayutved. In 
girls’ Gurukuls, programmes aiming at the development of good-womanly qualitics 
are included. : 


Sri Aurobindo Ashram (Pondicherry) Sri Aurobindo Ashram was founded 
by the famous Yogi Srj Aurobindo at Pondicherry in 1910, People belonging to 
different faiths, communities, castes, creeds, and sects live in this Ashram 
With their families and devote themselves in God's realisation and Yoga Sadhana. 
In 1945 when the number of families in this Ashram increased, a school was 
opened in its premises for the education of children of families living in the 
Ashram. The main aim of education of this school is to establish closer relation 
between the Indian and the Western culture and civilisation and co-ordination 
between Western and Oriental Systems of education. In this Ashram morc 
importance is attached to spiritual education than the study of other subjects. 
The number of students in this school grew considerably due to great influence 
of Sri Aurobindo’s high ideals. In 1950 after the death of Sti Avrobindo, Sti 
Aurobindo International University was set up in the Ashram premises. This 
university is an independent body which aims at achieving east-west unity 
through the medium of education. 


unity and inculcate 
f education. It was 


nt was handed over 
to the staff and other workers who established a council named ‘Anjumane Talime 


Mille’. The teachers took a vow to accept a minimum fixed salary of Rs. 150 
per month for the next 20 years. Under this there are cleven schools. The pro- 
minent among them ate a primary school, a multi-purpose high school, a college, 
a number of teachers’ training schools, an adult School, a text book institution 
a rural education school and a ‘Bachhan ki Biradar, à E 


Vidya Bhavan, Udaipur. Vidya Bhavan, Udai ur w: 
Mohan Singh Mehta in 931 in the shape of a small ch] io ees, by Dr, 
reform programmes. He received the co-operatio: 
and with their help the school made considerable 
At present education from primary standard to un 
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this institution. There is a higher basic school, an institute for teachers’ training 
and a handicraft training school functioning under the control of Vidya Bhawan. 
This institution has done praise-worthy work in basic education and home indus- 
tries. It is an example of successful implementation of the Wardha Scheme. « 


S. N. D. T. Women's University, Poona. Professor Karve founded this 
institution towards the closc of the nineteenth century with the object of training 
and educating Hindu widows. In the beginning of the twentieth century a girls’ 
school was opened here. Within a short span ofa few years the institution made 
commendable progress. Cunsequently, it was made an independent university. 
To-day it is a registered university having a number of schools and colleges under 
its administrative control. It has got colleges at Bombay, Baroda and Ahmedabad. 
The university is the legislative body for all its institutions. Emphasis is laid on 
the development of womanly qualities among girls. 


Vanasthali Vidyapeeth. Sri Hiralal Shastri a social worker founded Vanas- 
thali Vidyapeeth at a place 45 miles away from Jaipur in 1936. It was founded 
in the shape of a girls’ school. It was named Vanasthali Vidyapeeth in 1942. 
At present more than tooo girls receive education from primary to university 
classes. Tt has been recognised by the Rajasthan University. It is a good institu- 
tion for women’s education in rural areas and a successful experiment in the field 
of women’s education. 
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